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Certatim comites rerom bellique miniftros 
Agglomeranr fefe, atque acres fociare labores 
Expofcunt, laudumque loco eft iifdem effe 7 
: IL, ATALe . 


One common zeal each patriot bofom warms, 
And calls a mighty multitude to arms: 
Eager they ruth the glorious toils to fhare, 
Union in arms their only pride or care. 








Art. I. Natural Theology; or Evidences of the Exiftence 
and Attributes of the Deity, colleded from the Appearances 
Hf Nature. By William Paley, D. D. Archdeacon of Car- 
fle. Second Edition. 8vo. 586pp. gs. 1802. 


WITH refpe€&t to the prefent work, we have obferved a 
condu& nearly the reverfe of what is ufual with us. 

he moment it appeared, attraéted by the well-known and 
long-relpefted name of Paley, we read it with avidity and 
with delight; but we have fuffered many months to pals, be- 
fore we prefent our account of it to the world. Had it been 
the work of an author hitherto unknown, we might perhaps have 
fomewhat delayed ourexamination ; butthat being paft,we fhould 
have haftened our report ; we fhould have been eager to point 
out to the pope a new treafure, and from a fource probity 
unexpetted. But the name of Paley, we well knew, could 
make its own way: as it had invited our attention, fo it would 
: 0 that 
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that of thoufands; and would be of itfelf a fufficient paffpore 
tor the work, and pledge to the purchafers. We might fuffer 
it therefore to take its own courfe; and attend, in the mean 
while, to debts of longer flanding, in the theological depart. 
ment.. As we expeéted, fo it has happened; and a fecond 
edition, within a very few months of the firft, proved that the 
public wants no flimulus from Reviews, when the charagter 
of am author js eflablithed. But as public events, of -unufual 
magnitude and anxiety, have nae | occupied the minds of 
men, it will now perhaps be very ufeful to recal them to the 
evidences of religion d:awn from nature. 

The work is dedicated to the Bifhop of Durham, at whofe 
fuggeftion it is ftated to have been written. Difabled by in. 
firmity from the public funétions of his profeffion, Dr. Paley 
could only {peak to the public through the prefs. 


** Thefe circumftances,” he fays to the Bifhop, ‘* entitled your 
Lordfhip to call upon me for the only fpecies of exertion of which I 


was capable ; and a me, without hefitation, to obey the call in 
the beft manner I could.” 


That he performed this duty willingly, may be conceived, 
both from the congenielity of it, to his own mind, and from 
the fentiments he fo cordially exprefles for the patron who 
fuggefted it. 

“ Tconfult,” fays he, ‘* the impulfe of my own mind alone, when 
I declare, that in no refpeét has my intercourfe with your i 
been more gratifying to me, than in the oppoftunities which it has af- 
forded me of obferving your earnett, active, and unwearied folicitude 
for the advancement of fubftantial Chriftianity ; a folicitude, never- 
thelefs, accompanied with that candour of mind, which fuffers no fib 
ordinate differences of opinion, where there is a coincidence in the 
main intention and objet, to produce any alienation of efteem, ordi- 
minution of favour. It is fortunate for a country, and hanourableto 
its government, when qualities like thefe are placed in high and influ 
encing fituations.” P, viii, 


The prefent difcufion is confidered by its author as neceflary 
to form his works into a fyftem, in which it will occupy the 
firft place in order, though the laft in the time of produttion. 
They will then fland thus: 1. Natural Theology, or Evi- 
dences of Religion drawn from Nature. e. Evidences of 
Revealed Religion; confifting of the work on the Evidences 
of Chriffianity, and the Hore Pauline. 93. The duties te- 
fulting from both, comprifed in his Syftem of Morals. 
So extenfive is the fervice rendered by this author to mat 
kind, taking the general view of his works. 

If it be atked how the prefent book could be réquired, when 
Ray, Derham, Cheyne, and others among ourfelves, with a 
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lift of foreign authors, had in a manner exhaufted the 
fubje€t; to this we fhall reply, in behalf of the author, that a 
work of clofe and logical reafoning, fuited to the ideas, and 
firengihened by the difcoveries, of modern times, was ftill to 
be defired; and that a writer better qualified to fupply thede- 
ficiency than Dr. Paley, could not any where be found, He 
has, we hefitate not to pronounce, fupplied it in a manner wor- 
thy of him. His prefent work is a conneéted chain of reafon- 
ing, formed by a flrong and enlightened mind. He begins with 
the general argument fram Contrivance; he applies it to the 
appointed fucceflion of plants and animals; to their funétions, 
mechanical and unmechanical; firft generally, and then in 
fpecifie inftances, in man, and i comparative or to 
their inftinéts; to the clements; and to aftronomy; and, on 
the foundation of thefe remarks, he reafons finally to the per- 
fonality of the Deity, to his natural attributes, to his unity, 
and to his goodnefs ; concluding with fome admirable remarks 
on the mode -in which thefe impreffions fhould be received 
and engrafted on our minds. 

It will not form any valid objeétion to a work of this nature, 
that many of the arguments mutt have been employed before. 
The arrangement, conneétion, and regular deduétion of the 
whole, are the merits more particularly obfervable here; and it 
ison thefe that the claim of a new work, on fuch a fubjeét, to ge- 
neral attention, muft be founded. Thus the argument with 
which the book opens, drawn from the contrivance of a watch, 
was ufed before, by Cheyne, and repeated by Le Clere*; but it 
is here much more developed; and oppofed, not only to the 
eternity of the world, as by thofe authors, but to all the lead- 
ing fubterfuges of Atheifm. Thus it is fhown, that to the 
argument inferring an intelligent contriver, from the adapta- 
tion of the parts to their {pecifie purpofes, it-is no valid an- 
fwer to fay, that we know not who could contrive or execute 
fuch a machine; or that its motions are not always perfeét; or 
that there are parts in it of which we do not difcern the ufe, 
or that it is one among the poffible combinations of material 
forms ; or that it was produced by st eto of order; or that 
itis only a motive to induce our minds.to think of contrivance ; 
or that it is the refult of fome unknown law of meéalhe (as of 








—~ 


* Bibl, Anc. et Mod. Tom. iii. p.77. Le Clerc ftates it thus. 
* Si Pon faifoit voir une montre, qui marquat réguliérement les di- 
Vifions du tems, A quelqu’un qui-n’en auroit jamais va; il pourroit fe 
trouver embarrafle, far la maniecre dont elle auroit été faite, nais fi on 
dui faifoit voir que Je mouvement de cette montre, vient d’une-caufe 

S:rangére, il ne s’imagincroit jamais, qu’il a é1é de coute éternité.” 
: O 2 vegetable 
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vegetable or animal) nature ; or that we are altogether i n 
how it originated. i thefe anfwers, which would be fon 
lefs as to. a watch, are equally fo with refpeét to an animal 
body, or any particular contrivance in it. 

In another paflage {p. 78) the oppofition of the author to 
the atheiitical objeftion drawn from our ignorance, elicits 
from him an obfervation, which we fhall print in capital let. 
ters, and which deferves to be written in letters of gold, 
** TRUE FORTITUDE OF UNDERSTANDING CONSISTS IN NOT 
SUFFERING WHAT WE KNOW, TO BE DISTURBED BY WHAT 
WE DO NOT KNOW.” 

Paufe a moment, reader! and confider, with admiration, 
the extenfive ufe and applicatiou of this moft true and 
excellent maxim. The fource of all infidelity is the 
want of the FORTITUDE OF UNDERSTANDING here recom- 
mended. We know enough to guide us rightly in all great 
points; but, on account of what we know not, we reline 

uifh the advantage of our real knowledge. Thus, that 
> a world exills, we know; that it is replete with marks of 
infinite wifdom and goodnefs, we know, beyond a pofhbility 
of doubt; but, becaufe they do not know how to folve: fome 
difficulties in its plan and conflitution, there are found men 
weak enough to call their pofitive knowledge into doubt, and 
to dream of a world made without an intelligent author, or 
even of an ideal world without a real exifience. That Chrift 
lived at a certain period, we know; that his a€tions and his 
words proclaimed him a fuperior being, we alfo know. Why, 
then, does the Infidel doubt? Becaufe he knows not wh 
the appearance of fuch a Being, fhould be neceffary to the fi 
vation or inftrution of man. That the fcriptures are authen- 
tic, we know, as far as any point depending upon teftimon 
can be known. That, being fo, they muft be worthy of all 
belief, is ny certain; but there are do€trines in them 
which furpals the underftanding of man: here, then, the weak- 
nefs of the underflanding begins to waver; and, for the fake 
of thefe points which it knows not, doubts or relinquifhes 
thofe which it has afcertained. Is not this as if a mam, 
knowing the operations of geometry to be perfeétly correét, 
and its vy esmatys aflerted by credible perfons, fhould rejeé& 
the whole {cience becaufe he found himfelf unable to demon- 
{trate or comprehend the theorems of its higher branches? 
Were the prefent work, in other refpeéis, of lefs value than it 
is, the promulgation of a maxim fo important and fo excellent 
as this, would entitle it to a permanent regard and yeneration- 
Be it remembered, then, on the authority of one of our acuteft 
reafoners, that “ true fortitude of underftanding confifts in 


rot fuffering what we know, to be diftarbed by what we 
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not know:”? and may this fpecies of fortitude be cultivated in 
future, by all thofe who are ambitious of being diftinguifhed 
for fagacity or wifdom ! 

It is evident, that whoever undertakes to prove the exift- 
ence of an intelligent creator, from the works of the creation, 
embarks in a fubjeét almoft infinite; from which, if he would 
not fatigue himfelf and perplex his reader, he muft rather feleét 
{uch parts as feem moft convincing, than labour to accumulate 
inftances.. Dr. Paley, to ufe his own expreflion, ‘ takes his 
ftand in human anatomy ;’’ and a very large part of this vo- 
lume is employed in producing proots of snideniabhe wifdom 
and contrivance from the ftru€ture of the human body. In 
performing this tafk, he fhows himfelf a ready and enlightened 
anatomnift. When he treats of the ufes of particular parts, as 
he does principally in the firft ten chapters, he certainly goes 
over ground that has often been trodden by others; but there 
isa clofenefs and a cogency in his reafoning that are pecu- 
liarly his own, and give an air of novelty to the whole. At 
the fame time, his knowledge fupplies him with inftances very 
feldom cited, and with comments and explanations not within 
the reach of many writers. There is fomething particularly 
novel in his remarks on the animal ftru€ture confidered as a 
mafs, and efpecially in the following paflage refpe€ting what 
he calls the packaze* of the whole; that is, its union and come 
bination into one frame. 


« Another perfeétion of the animal mafs is the package. I know 
nothing that is fo furprifing. Examine the contents of the trank of 
any large animal. Take notice how foft, how tender, how intricate 
they are; how conftantly in aCtion, how neceffary to life. Refleét oe 
the danger of any injury to their fubitance, any derangement of their 
pofition, any obftruétion to their office. Obferve the heart, pumping 
at the centre, at the rate of 80 ftrokes in a minute: one fet of pipes 
carrying the ftream away from it; another fet bringing. in its courfe, 
the fluid back to it again: the lungs performing their elaborate office, 
viz. diftending and contracting their many thoufand veficles, by a reci- 
procation which cannot oeallh toe a minute: the ftomach exercifing its 
powerful chymiftry: the bowels filently propelling the changed ali- 
ment; collecting Tene it as it proceeds, and ttanfmitting to the blood 
an inceflant fupply of prepared and affimilated nourifhment: that 
blood porloing its courfe: the liver, the kidneys, the pancreas, the 
parotid, with many other known and diflinguifhable glands, drawing 
off from it, all the while, their proper fecretions, ‘Thefe feveral 
tations, together with others more fubtile, but lefs capable of being in 
veltigated, are going on within us, at one and the fame time. Think 
of this; and then obferve how the body itfelf, the cafe which holds 





* Ray alls talks of the packing of the contents of the body toge- 
ther, but with lefs force, 8th ed. p. 291, a 
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the machinery, is rolled, and jolted, and toffed about, the mechauifm 
remaining unhurt, aod with very littl moleftation even of its niceft 
motions, Olbjerve a rope-dancer, a tumbler, or a monkey ;, the fud- 
den inverfions and.contortions which the internal parts fultain, by the 
poftures into which their bodies are thrown; or rather obferve the 
thocks which thefe parts, even in ofdinary fubjects, fometimes re. 
ccive from falls and bruifes, and by abrupt jerks and twits, without 
fenfible, or with foon recovered damage. Obferve this, and then re. 
fleet how firmly every part mult be fecured, how carefully furrounded, 
how well tied down and packed together.” PP. 205. 


Dr. P. then proceeds to point out anatomically, how the mof 
important of the inteflines are tied, balanced, and fupported, 
to prevent them from being difplaced, or from incommoding 
one another. He obferves alfo on the beauty of the whole, 
the fkin, or general covering, the power of flanding, and other 
particulars re{fpe€ting the general mafs, of which the views 
here given are no lefs original than important. This forms 
the eleventh chapter. The chapter on Comparative Ana. 
tomy, which is the twelfth, obferves, as may be fuppofed, the 
variations from the general plan, calculated to adapt it to gh 
cular changes of circumflances ; and the infiances here produced 
are well feleéted and very happily explained. Of the er 
ters that immediately follow, the titles do not fo readily imply 
their contents: they are thefe, XIII. Peculiar Organiza. 
tions. XIV. Profpeftive Contrivances. XV. Relations, 
XVI. Compenfation, &c.  Pecuhar Organizations are parts 
given to fome creatures to which there is nothing direétly ana- 
logous tn others; they are therefore feparated from compara 
tive anatomy, there being nothing in general to compare with 
them. Pro/petlive Contrivaaces are provifions made betore- 
hand for future wants; as the milk prepared for the foetus, the 
eye prepared for vifion, in a fate where it cannot be ufed. 


“ The eye,” fays this author, ** is of no ufe at the time when it is 
formed, It is an optical infrument made in a dungeon, conftruéted 
for the refrattion of light to a focus, and perfect for its parpofe, be- 
fore a ray of light has had accefs to it; geometrically adapted to the 
properties and action of an element, with which it has no com- 
munication. It is about, indeed, to enter *into that communica 
tion; and this is precifely the thing which evidences intention. It 
is providing for the future in the clofett fenfe which can be given to 
thefe terms; for it is providing for a future change, not for the then 
fubfifting condition of the animal; not for any gradual progrefs of 
advance in that fame condition; but for a new ftate, the confequence 
of a great and fudden alteration which the animal is to undergo at i 
birth.” P. 277. 

This reafoning, we may obferve, might. be extended to in- 
flances innumerable; and the fame may be faid of what Dr. 
Paley calls Relations, which are the relative adaptation © 
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rts to each other. Compenfations are cafes where the want 
or defeét of one part is made up by the conformation of an- 
other; and thefe are likewife very numerous, Another 
branch of the fubjeét of Relations is that of animated bodies to 
the inanimate with which they are furrounded; and the Ja- 
flin€s of animals are confidered as bearing relation to their 
particular organization, As the view given of inftinéts, and 
the reafonings upon them, are particularly mafterly, we thall 
fele&i a paflage from this part. ‘The definition given is this: 
an inftinét is a propenfity prior to experience, and indepen- 
dent of inftruétion:”’ and the firft inftance given is in the na- 
tural inftin&ts of birds. 


* Tentertain no doubt, but that a couple of fparrows, hatched in 
an oven, and kept feparate from the reft of their fpecies, would pro- 
ceed as other fparrows do, in every office which related to the produc- 
tion and prefervation of their brood, Affuming this fact, the thing 
is inexplicable upon any other hypothefis than that of an inflinét, im- 
prefled upon the conftitution of the animal, For firft, what fhould 
induce the female bird to prepare a neft before fhe lays her eggs? It 
is in vain to fuppofe her to be pofleffed of the faculty of reafoning, for 
no reafoning will reach the cafe. The fuloefs or diftenfion which fhe 
might feel in a particular part of her body, from the growth and foli- 
dity of the egg within her, could not poflibly igform her, that fhe was 
about to produce fomething which, when produced, was to be preferved 
and taken care of. Prior to experience, there was nothing to lead to 
this inference, or to this fufpicion. ‘The analogy was ail againft it; 
_ every other inftance, what iffued from the body was caft out and 
rejected. 

“ But, fecondly, let us fuppofe the egg produced into day: how 
fhould birds know that their eggs contain their young: there is no- 
thing, either in the afpect or the internal compofition of an egg, 
which could lead the moft daring imagination to a conjeSure, that it 
was hereafter to turn out, from under 1s thell, a living perfect bird. 
The form of the egg bears not the rudiments of a refemblance to that 
of the bird. Infpecting its contents, we find {till lefs reafon, if pofli- 
ble, to look for the refult which aQually takes place. If we fhould 
go fo fat as, from the appearance of order and dittin¢tion in the dif 
pofition of the liquid fubftances which we noticed in the egg, to 
guels that ic might be defigned for the abode and nutriment of an 
animal (which would be a very bold hypothefis) we thould expe& a 
tadpole dabb!ing in the flime, much rather than a dry, winged, fea- 
thered creature ; a compound of parts and properties impoflible to be 
uled in the ftate of confinement in the egg, and bearing no canceiv- 
able relation, either in quality or material, to any thing abferyed in 
it. From the white of an egg, would any one look for the feather of 
a goldfinch? or expect, from a fimple uniform mucilage, the moft 
complicated of all machines, the mott diverfified of all colle@ions of 
fubftances? Nor would the procefs of incubation, for fome time at 
dealt, lead us to fufpest theevent, Who that faw red fireaks, thooting 
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in the fine membrane that divides the white from the yolk, would fi 

pofe that thefe were about to become bones and limbs? Who that efpied 
two difcoloured points firlt making their appearance in the cicatrix, 
would have had the courage to predict, that thefe points were to grow 
into the heart and head of a bird? It is difficult to ftrip the mind of 
its experience. It is difficult to refufcitate furprife, when familiarity 
has once laid the fentiment afleep, But could we forget all that we 
know, and which car {parrows never knew, about oviparous genera 
tion; could we divett ourfelves of every information, but what we de. 
rived from reafoning upon the appearances or quality difcovered in 
the objects prefened to us, I am convinced, that Harlequin conij 

out of an egg on the ftage is not more aftonifhing to a child, than the 
hatching of a chicken would be, and ought to be, to a philofopher, 

«« But admit the fparrow, by fome means, to know, that withia 
that egg was concealed the principle of a future bird; from what 
chymil was fhe to leorn, that warmth was neceflary to bring it t 
maturity; or chat the degree of warmth, imparted by the temperature 
of her own body, was the degree required? 

** To fuppofe, therefore, that the female bird atts in this procefs 
from a fagacity and reafon of her own, is to fuppofe her to arrive at 
conclufions, which there are no premifes to juitify. If our {parrow, 
fitting upon her eggs, expects young fparrows to come out of them, 
fhe forms, I will venture to fay, a wild and extravagant expeaation, 
in oppofition to prefent appearances, and to probabiliry. She muh 
have penetrated into the order of nature further than any faculties of 
ours will carry us; and it hath been well obferved, that this deep fae 
gacity, if it be fagacity, fubfitts in conjunétion with great ftupidity, 
even in relation to the fame fu' ject, ** A chymical operation,” fays 
Addifon, ** could not be followed with greater art or diligence than 
is feen in hatching a chicken; yet is the procefs carried on without 
the leaft glimmering of thought or common fenfe, The hen will 
miftake a piece of chalk for an egg, is infenfible of the increafe cr di- 
minution of their numbers, does not diftinguifh between her own and 
thofe of another fpecies, and is frightened when her fuppofititious 
preed of ducklings take the water.” P, 325, 


The author does not omit to anfwer thofe theories which 
pretend to account for inftinéts from fenfation, and other pria- 
ciples. He afterwards touches on the Contrivances particu- 
larly obfervable in the natural hiftory of inftin&s, of plants, of 
the elements, and of allronomy; in which laft, he acknow- 
ledges fome obligations to the Rev. J. Brinkley, a Profeffor of 
Aftronomy, at Dublin, The concluding chapters of this 
work, in which the author deduces the principal attributes of 
the Deity from the teflimony of nature, are unavoidably more 
abftrufe than the reft; and more efpecially when he finds him- 
felt called upon to handle the very difficult fubjeés of the de- 
ftruétive powers and mutual deftru€tion of animals, the origin 
of evil, ane the prevalence of ob{cure and indeterminate caules, 
or the appearance of chance; yet, on thefe topics, it will be 
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dificult to find any other author who has written with equal 
clearnefs, or with efforts fo well diretted towards elucidation, 
Of this affertion, we fhall give an undeniable proof, by pro- 
ducing the following paffage, on the cafe of animals devouring 
one another. 


«© To judge wherher, as a general provifion, this can be deemed at 
evil, even fo far as we underftand its confequences, which, probably, 
is a partial underitanding, the following reflections are fit to be attended 
to. : 

«¢ 1, Immortality upon this earth is out of the queftion, Without 
death there could be no generation, no fexes, no parental relation, i. e¢, 
as things are conftituted, no animal happinefs, The particular dura- 
tion of life affigned to different animals, can form no part of the ob- 
jection ; sea: whatever that duration was, while it remained finite 
and limited, it m ght always be afked, why it was no longer, The 
natural age of different animals differs from a fingle day to a century 
of years, No account can be given of this; nor could any be given, 
whatever other proportions life had obtained amongft them, 

« The term then of life, in different animals being the fame as it is, 
the queftion is, what mode of taking it away is the belt, even for the 
aninal itfelt ? Now according to the eftablifhed order of nature (which 
we mult fuppofe to prevail, or we cannot reafon at all upon the fubject) 
the three methods by which life is ufually put an end to, are acute 
difeates, decay, and violence, The fimple, natural life of braces is 
not often vifited by acute diftempers, nor could i: be deemed an ime 
provement of their lot if they (ii) were, Let it be confidered there- 
fore, in what a condition of fuffering a brute animal is placed, which 
is left to perifh by dcay. In human ficknefs or infirmity, there is the 
affitance of man’s rational fellow creatures, if not to alleviate his 
pains, at leat to miniiter tu his neceffities, and to fupoly the place of 
his own attivity. A brate in his wild and navural ttate does ever 
thing for himiclf. When his ftrength, therefore, or his fpeed, or his 
limbs, or his fenfes fail him, he ts delivered over either to abfolute 
famine, or to the protracted wreichednefs of a life flowly wafted by 
fearcity of food. Is it then to fee the world filled with drooping, faper- 
annuated, half-flarved, helplefs, and unhelped animals, that you would 
alter the ome fyftem of purfuit and prey ? 

_** 2, Which fyftem is alfo to them the {pring of motion and atti- 
vity on both fides, ‘lhe purfuit of its prey, forms the employment, 
and appears to conftitute the pleafare of a confiderale part of the 
animal creation, The ufing of the means of defence, or flight, or 
precaution, forms alfo the bufinefs of another part, And even of 
this latter tribe, we have no reafon to fuppofe that their happinefs is 
much molefted by their fears. “Their danger exilts continually ; and 
w fome cafes they feem fo far fenfible of it, as to provide, in fome 
manner, againit it; but it is only when the attack is a€tually made 
upon them, that they appear to fuffer from it. To contemplate the 
infecurity of their condition with anxiety and dread, requires a degree 
of reflection, which (happily for themfelves) they do not pot. 
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hare, notwithfanding the number of its dangers, and its enemics, is 
as playful an animal as any other.” P. 507. 


In the conclufion of this valuable work, the author does 
not Omit to point out its particalar utility, even to thofe who 
might already be convinced of the general truths‘ of religion. 
He firft flates the probable objeétion, and then fubjoins his 
anfwers to it. 


«* Bat of the greateft part of thofe, who, either in this book or any 
other, read arguments to prove the exiftence of a God, it will be faid, 
that they leave off where they began; that they were never ignorant 
of this great truth, never doubted it; that it does not therefore appeat 
what is gained by refearches from which no new opinion is learnt, and 
upon the fubject of which no proofs were wanting. Now J anfwer, 
that, by inveftigation, the following points are always gained, in fa. 
vour of dottrines even the moft generally acknowledged (fuppofing 
them to be true) viz. Aabdility and impreffion, Occafions will arife to 
try the firmnefs of our moft habitual opinions: and upon thefe occa. 
fions it is a matter of incalculable ufe to feel our foundation ; to find 
a fopport in argument, for what we had taken up on authority — 
But fecondly, what is gained by refearch in the ftability of our con- 
clufion, is gained alfo from it in improfion. Phy ficians tell us, that 
there is a great deal of difference between taking a medicine, and the 
medicine getting into the conftitution. A difference not unlike 
which, obtains with refpect to thofe great moral propofitions, which 
ought to form the direfting principles of human condué, It is one 
thing to affent to a propofition of this fort; another, and a very dif. 
ferent thing, to have properly imbibed its influence.” P. 573. 


We fhall here conclude our view of a work, which cannot 
fatl to add to the well-earned reputatton of the author. Though 
the topics are frequently old, the mode of handling thems 
generally new ; and the clofenefs of the reafoning, added to the 
originality of the writer's views, muft make it interefling to all 
who are capable of reafoning, and habituated to thought. That 
x comprifes too much of [cience to be acceptable to the mere 
indolent and fuperficial reader, cannot be alledged againft it asa 
fault. They who will not think, cannot be the objeéts of any 
work of reafon ; and if the author argues fuccefsfully with thole 
whofe errors arife chiefly from a mifapplication ot reafon, he 
performs a tafk which the flate of modern Philofophy has ren- 
dered more than ever neceflary. On anextended knowled 
of nature, Atheifm has abfurdly attempted to take its ftand; 
if it be driven trom that hold, it muft be with fuch arms as Dr. 
Paley’s Natural Theology will abundantly fupply. 
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Art. Il. A Series of popular Chymical Effays : containing 
a variety of Inftances of the Application of Chymiftry te 
the Arts and Manufadlures ; to the Explanation of natural 

henomena s and other ufeful Purposes. By Fenwick 
yo pad Die COPY ) 
Skrimfhire, M.D. &c. In Two Volumes. i2mo. . gs, 
White. 1802. 


THE Preface to this work informs the reader, that the fub- 
ftance of thefe Effays is a part of the materials collected 
by the author with a view of delivering an experimental courfe 
of popular leétures on chemiltry and natural hiftory. It is 
alfo acknowledged, that the prefent muft not be confidered as 
a firitily {cientafic work ; 


“ but rather as one adapted to convey afeful information to the 
elafs called general readers, by which is meant, thofe who are defirous 
of an acquaintance with various literary and fcientific fubjetts, with- 
out entering into the minutiz of any {cience. 

“ The fubjects, here treated of, being elucidated and explained upon 
their true principles, and the work calculated to remove many erroneous 
conceptions concerning common oecurtences. 

* By pointing out very frequent applications of chymical know- 
ledge to ufeful purpofes, the reader will be led to form a notion of 
the extenfive utility of the f{cience; and by preferving a connection 
between the fubjets of the different effays, it is prefumed that he 
will have formed a general idea of the whole fyftem of Chymiltry.” 


P, vi. 


The titles of the Effays in the fir volume, are, 1. Obje& 
and Uulity of Chymiflry. 1. Chymical Elements. tu. Con- 
nexion between Heat and Light. Iv. Vv. vi. vit. Heat im 
particular, vit. Light in particular. 1x. The Galles. 
x. Azotic Gas. x1. Hydrogen Gas. xu. Carbon, or Char- 
coal, Carbonic Acid Gas, or fixed Air. xt. Carbon, Coals, 
and Oils. xrv. Pholphorus. xv. Sulphur or Brimitone. 
Thofe of the fecond volume are, xvi. The Alkahits. 
xvii. The Earths. xvii. Earths, Soils, and Manures. 
xix. The Metals. xx. Mineral Waters. xx1. Artificial Mi- 
neral Waters. xxit. On the Red Well at Wellingborough. 
xxi. On Dyeing. xxiv. Of Tanning. xxv. Of Cur- 
rying. . 

After a careful perufat of all the above-mentioned EL 
fays, we readily acknowledge, that the work does, by no 
means, fall hort of the expectations which the reader may be 
induced to form from the title-page and the Preface. The 
Effays are compendioufly and intellipibly writen, according 
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to the modern generally received theory of chemiftry, as alfo 
of the other branches of natural philofophy. This author's 
primary objett feems to have been the elucidation of the 
principles of thofe arts, manufa€tures, &c. which are more 
immediately dependent on chemiftry, fo far as at leaft to fatis 
the curiofity of general readers, who do not mean to be, fully 
and as it were profeflionally inftru€ted: and in this he has cer. 
tainly fucceeded, even in a degree fuperior to that which 
might be reafonably expetted trom the fize of the book, 
Among others, the ak of pottery, the art of making wines, 
of brewing, of tanning, dyeing, glafs making, &c. are agree. 
ably deferibed. Not only their principles, but various of the 
neceflary procefles, are clearly flated; and the accounts are 
general y adapted to explain, or to fupply the more common 
occurrences of civil economy or of common life. 

A few inaccuracies of flatement, and the adoption of cer. 
tain opinions not generally received, need not be noticed ina 
work, which is not intended to dive deep into the fubje. 

Alter the above flated idea of the book in general, the only 
thing that remains for us to add, is a few {pecimens of this au- 
thor’s flyle, which we fhall accordingly fele&, and tranfcribe 
from various parts of the work. 

In the firft Effay, where he explains the principles of che 
mical analyfis and chemical fynthefis, he illuflrates the nature 
of thofe operations by the following familiar example. 


** OF what I have here faid I fhall now give an example in the de 
compofition and recompefition of Epfom falt. By diffolving it i 
water, and then adding alkali, the foflil alkali, called foda, for exam- 
ple, an earthy powder is precipitated, which, when collected by filter 
ing the liquor through paper, is found by particular chymical teits to 
be magnefia, ‘The filtered liquor by further tefts is difcovered to be 
nothing but Glauber’s {alt diflolved in water. Now Glauber’s falt is 
known to be foda combined with fulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, the 
former of which was added in the experiment, We have here analy/ed 
Epfom falt, and found its conftituent parts to be magnefia and fulyhu- 
ri¢ acid, 

** lf magnefia be diflolved in fulphuric acid, diluted with water, 
and the liquor evaporated, a fale is cryftallifed, that is found to be 
Epfom falt; fo that wehave here the /ynzbctical proof, that Epfom {alt 
is a combination of magoefia and fulphuric acid.” | AP 


The manufaéturing of green vitriol, or fulphurated iron, 1 
defcribed thus : 


* The pyrites contain both iron and fulphur; green vitriol is® 


combination of iron and fulphuric acid ; what is to be effeéled there- 
fore is, to convert the falphur into fulphuric acid, and difpofe it to 
nite witb the iron. ‘This converfion only requires, that the fulphat 
fhould be made to combine with oxygen, or the pure part of the oo 
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for fulphuric acid is fulphur acidified by oxygen, and the mode adopt. 
ed in the prefent inftance 1s as follows, 

« A large area of ground is inclofed, that has a gentle declivity 9 
the furface 1s made even, and is covered with a fat clay, and a furrow 
is formed in the midtt of it, to colleét and convey the water to proper 
refervoirs. The pyrites are fpread out in layers on this area to the 
height of fome feet, and by expofure to the air, rains, and other vicil- 
frudes of the weather, they foon heat, fwell, and fall into powder, 
This operation is aflifted by turning the pyrjtes with rakes, that have 
jron teeth, and by occafionally f{prinkling them with water, when the 
feafon is dey. The fulphur by this procefs abforbs the oxygen of 

re part of the air, which converts it into fulphuric acid, Thi. acid 
Fines the iron, and forms green vitriol, which, diffolved in the water, 
is conveyed into the refervoirs. From thefe refervoirs it is carried to 

rs, where it is boiled, and evaporated to a fufficient Rrength. Te 
is then cryftallifed by cooling in woodentroughs. This green vitriol, 
martial vitriol, or copperas, as it is often called, forms an article of 
trafic, and is ufed by dyers, and frequently by curriers, as alfo in 
many other of the arts; and it is aprincipal ingredien: in the making 
of ink. It is likewife a very ferviceable medicine in a variety of 
complaints,” P, 14. 


The following tamiliar experiment is given in p. §0, to il- 
luftrate the effett of preffure on boiling fluids. 


“ An amufing experiment,” this author fays, * eafy to be per. 
formed, which I fhall now defcribe, thews this effe& of preffure on the 
boiling of water, as well as any experiments that can be performed 
with the air-pump. © Half fill a Florence flafk, or other glafs veffel, 
with boiling water, and cork it tightly. ‘The water is now at reft; 
but pour a little cold water on the upper part of the flutk, and it will 
begin to boil ; then pour hot water upon it, and it will ceafe; pour 
the cold water again, and it will boil ; and fo on, for a coafiderable 
time. 

*« The explanation of the experiment is this, When you cork the 
flak, the upper part of it is filled with vapour from the boiling water, 
and the cold warer poured upon this part condenfes the vapour, Now 
as the air cannot get in, there isa pertial vacuum ; that is, the preffure 
of air on the (urface of the water is confiderably diminifhed, This 
being the cafe, the water will boil ata lower temperature ; and the heat, 
which it retains, is fufficient for the purpofe. In the next place, by 
pouring hot water upon it, that within is psrtly converted into vapour, 
which affords the fame preffure as the air would do; the water there. 
fore ceafes to boil, becaufe its heat is infufficient under that preffure to 


make it boil,”” 

The nature and the effeéts of nitrous oxyd are briefly 
defcribed at the end of the tenth Effay. The following pa- 
tagraphs of the Effay on Metals, fhow fome inflances of the 
application of chemiftry to the common occurrences of life. 

** When ink-fpots have remained long, they become iron-moulds, 
and are then taken out with more difficulty; and the more re the 
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longer they ftand, in confequeuce of the iron, by repcaved moiftening 
and expofure to the air, having ons fuch an addition of ‘oxygen, 
as to make it infoluble in acids. ‘To difcharge thefe old ftains, an al. 
kaline falphuret, or liver of fulphur, fhould be firlt ayplied in folution, 
and after this is well wafhed off, the lemon juice or other acid fhoulé 
be applied. 

** As connefted with this, I fhall here mention.the beft mode of 
taking out fruit or wine ftuins, and fpots of greafe or of wax. Fat 
the firit, put about a table fpoonful of marine acid (fpiric of fale) into 
a teacup, and add to it a tea fpoonful of powdered manganefe. ‘Then 
fer this cup in a larger one filled with hor water. Moitten the ftained 
Spot with water, and expofe it to the fumes, that arife from the teacup, 
tall the ftain difappears, 

“The fumes are thofe of the oxygenated muriaric acid ; but as 
they difcharge all printed and dyed colours, this mode ts only applica. 
ble to white articles. 

«« Greafe-{pots are moft effeGually removed by a diluted folation of 
pure potafh, or cauftic lie. Stains of white wax are taken out by 
fpirit of turpentine, or fulphuric ether; and the marks of white paint 
may likewife be removed by the lait mentioned fubftance.” Vol. ii, 
P- 54+ 
> Speaking of arfenic, this author fays, 

** Mucilaginous drinks, milk, oils, and batter, have been the ofual 
remedies recommended in cafes, where this poifon has been taken; 
but what is much better than either of thefe is, a drachm of fulphurt 
of potafh (liver of falphur), diffolved in a pint of water, to be taken 
at feveral draughts, Whiltt this is prepating let the patient take plen 
titully of vinegar; and if the fulphure cannot be procured, let an 


emetic be given after the vinegar; but not at all if the fulphure can 
be fpeedily adminiftered.” ¥. 66, 


Inthe 20th and the two following Effays, the mineral waters 
are defcribed, cach in particular, or in a feparate manner ; after 
which, a ufeful table of the mineral waters of Great Britain, 
together with a few of thofe on the continent is added, wherein 
the mineral waters are fyftematically arranged in claffes and 
divifrons, under the titles of fimple waters, chalybeate waters, 
hot carbonated fimple, cold faline carbonated, &c. 
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Art. Ill. The Defence of Order, a Péem: By Fofar ’ 


Walker, A. M. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 176 pp- 


6s. 6d. Manners and Miller, Edinburgh; Longman, and 
Cadell, London. 1803. 


COULD we adequately exprefs the delight we feel, when 
we can affift the efforts of merit flruggling into light, 
and give celebrity to works that have deferved, but: have not 
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yet obtained it, the moft vocal me: author would not again 
fulpeét us of feeking te pafs harfh judgments, or triumphing in 
the difcovery of faults. None but difappointed authors will, in 
faét, make this accufation: for, by a greater number of read- 
ers, Wwe know that we have been ufually thought too lenient ; 
readers, who have formed their expeétations from a frequent 
_perverfion of criticifm, and who:can find amufement in feve- 
rity, whenever it is not directed againft themfelves, There is, 
however, a moral, or a ftill higher law of criticifm, as of other 
human exertions ; and by that we have uniformly determined 
to proceed, ‘ let weal or woe betide.” It would be mere 
cant to fay that we always condemn with relu€tance; for there 
are works, in cenfuring which, we fight for all that is valuable 
in principle, or found in talte; and confequentl feel the 
energy of fuch a conteft, and the pleafure of fuccels; but the 
commendation of what is good and able 1s a triumph. without 
a ftruggle; a peaceful celebration, where all is joy and harmo- 
ny, and honelft, not infidious, fraternity. 

Such are the feelings with which we fhall pen our prefent 
account of the Love of Order; a compofition, in which the 
fpirit of true patriotifm is nobly blended with the glow of 
good poetry; and the conclufions of wife refleétion are deco- 
rated by the fplendors of a chafte but aétive imagination. 
It is faid to be the fecond. edition ; but its topics prove it to be 
of very recent produétion. It fpeaks of peace as {till fubfifting, 
yet doubtful, and perhaps.infidious. Allufion is made alfo to 
fome poem of the fame author, written during the war: the 
Mufe is called ‘to 


— ‘* ftrike anew the key the ftruck before, 
When Europe echoed to the battle’s roar ;” 


but that poem, we believe, never reached our eye. The open- 
ing of the prefent, defcribing the faithlefs interval which di- 
vided the two wars, is well worthy to be inferted here. 


‘“¢ The ftorm is laid—vet {welling as before, 

Still thall the waves, with fullen tumult roar? 

Though from the mountain flames no more be thrown, 
Still fhall its quaking fide beneath us groan ? 

When hymns of peace contending nations fing, 

Still thall the armourer’s glowing anvil ring ; 

Still roll round Gallia’s thore the pitchy fmoke, 

And naval mallets ply the nightly ftroke? 

Hark! from the forge a Cyclops’ voice refound; 

“* Britons, beware!—ye tread on hollow ground. 
Though peace awhile her empty mantle lends, 

Not yet her fpirit on the earth defcends, 

The foe Withdrawn, in Grecian ambuth waits; 

His pregnant monfter lodg’d within your gates ; 
P;-gnant 
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Pregnant with traitors, eager to unbar 
Your midnight portals to retorning war. 
Arm’d and alert, your watchful ftations keep, 


Nor crown the bowl, nor court deftruétive fleep,” 


Such was the warning, both wifely and ably given, before 
the exploding of thofe mines which enveloped us again in 


war. 


After this animated introduétion, the author proceeds 


to contraft the flate of Europe, and particularly of Britain, 
before the French Revolution, and fince that dreadful convul- 
fion. The fecurity which a dying parent felt for his offspring, 
in this well-ordered country, before thefe general attacks upon 
fociety, is touched with the trueft feeling of nature. 


** The parent, then, in life’s unruffled end, 
Could, with his bleffing, fee his wealth defcend ; 
Nor for his offspring harfher days prefage, 
A gloomier fortune, or a guiltier age; 
Laws lefs protective, manners lefs ferene, 
Or men lefs human than himfelf had feen. 
= ea * + * 
But now, how chang’d the fcene! from chaos burl’d, 
Dzmons of anarchy convulfe the world, 
The earth is Aook; the knell of nations rung ; 
And, in dread poife, the doom of Britain hung.” 


Afterwards, with flill more force and more poetry, the au- 
thor paints the gloomy prefages of thofe days of conteft. 


«« Without, within, while dangers thus remain, 
The fogs ot drear fufpenfe around us reign : 
‘Though hope, at times, may cheer the brighten’d eye, 
With diflant flafhes of a fairer ky; 

Yet there forbid, with fleady gaze to reft, 
Returning fhades each azure nft inveft. 

Like reddening hues, that fluth the polar night, 
Switt fhoots away the trembling rule of light; 

And down Futurity’s Cimmerian tide, 

Seen through the low-hung volum'd mifls to glide, 
Dim float terrific fhapes :—the bloody bier— 

The glancing sikthe headlefs trunk—ap r. 
The held of fight with corfes darkly ftrew z. 
Urged through long years the fierce fraternal feud ; 
Our helplefs offspring, whirl’d in cradling fkiffs, 
Sunk in the forge, or dath'd on fhadowy cliffs; 

Or naked ou:catts on fome iflet’s thore, 

Faint, through divining gloom, our eyes explore; 
While, far withdrawn, beneath a victor’s grafp, 
The Britith lion feems in death to gafp.” P. 1¢. 


This Poem is divided into three Books; the firft of which, 


after the introduftory parts from which we have now quoted, i$ 
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chiefly occupied by a view of the errors and crimes of France 
in her Revolution: the fecond traces at large the effets of 
that event on the’ ftate of fociety in Britain; the efforts of her 
true patriots, particularly Burke and Pitt; and the dangerous 
errors into which. many were feduced. The third Book 
js occupied in painting the naval and’ military triumphs of 
Britain, in the ftruggle of her wife and benevolent principles, 

int the diforganizing do€trines. of the revolutionifts. In 
thefe divifions of the poem, though there are parts, particu- 
larly in the two former, in which_ political reafoning, though 
of the foundeft kind, entrenches perhaps rather too far on the 
province of the Mufes; yet the animation of poetry is never 
extinguifhed, and at times breaks forth with very vivid light. 
The firft Book clofes with a fpeech of the tutelary ingel of 
France, in which fhe thus defcribes the fatal end of all that 
country’s dreadful ftruggles. 


‘¢ And who is He, whom flaughter foully {mears, 
That on your throne his alien vifage rears ; 
And bears the kingly circle of command, 
Not on his brow, bat in his bloody hand ? 
Reward ye thus the dark Italian’s craft, 
Who for your champions brew’d the venom’d draught; 
With burcher'd captives, heap’d on Jaffa’s plain, 
Stamp’d on your front the firft affaffin’s ftain ; 
Mark’d you, that men your outlaw'd touch may fhun, 
And loudly told, who trufts you is undone? 
As Afric’s favage, from his naufeous den, 
Wooed to the comforts and the garbof men, __ 
Rejecting both, flew back with greedy ftealth, 
To wallow bleft in nakednefs and 4ilth ; 
For thraldom fafhion'd, freedom you difdain, 
Sue to be flaves, and hug a heavier chain. 

Self ruin’d wretches! and are thefe your gains, — 
For all your perfidy,—for all your pains : 
A camp for country ; for a fceptre, {words ; 
Grim blood-ftain’d Satraps, for your gentle Lords ; 
A fcorpion fcourge, for a parental rel 
Inftinét for reafon; daemons for a God. 
All is diftraction, doubt, diftruft, and fear: 
All, ali forbids an Angel’s vifit here,” P..43. 


Inthe fecond Book, where the author returns to England, he 
begins with the celebration of the Centenary of our happy Re- 
volution, followed almoft immediately by the news of the eman- 

cipation ‘of France: he paints the general joy of Englifhmen, 
the extravagant exultation of a few, and the fuperior fagacity 
and gegen: firmnefs of Burke. Thefe topics, difficult to 

dle in poetry, are treated with much fuccefs. In his re- 
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monftrance to. the felf-named Friends of the People, the an 
mation of the poet rifes ftill higher. 


*s Mean too, as rath, your fetter’d, fawning views, 
That fcheme nor reafons for yourfelves could chafe, 
But fought to brand, by imitated fhame, 

‘The brow of Britain with a mimic’s name; 
The Queen of Freedom and of Senfe to fhow 
A paltry copyift, ftealing from her foe. 
ng had we yielded to the Gallic {chool, 
Supreme in trinkets and in toys to rule, 
Promote a patch, or chain a vagrant trefs, 
Anointed defpot—o’er the laws of drefs; 
But force of judgment, fancy uncontrouled, 
Invention deep, original, and bold ; 
Freedom’s firm purpofe, glowing ftill the fame, 
—No fparkling meteor, but a fteady flame ; 
Experience fage, that knew full-well untold, 
What rights to vindicate, and where to hold® ; 
Exalted claims with fober fenfe to join 
—Thefe god-like gifts, oh Albion! ftill were things 
Yes they were her’s, degenerate men, till you 
To France (oh fpare the tale) for freedom flew ; | 
At her new fount fermented draughts to fip_ ! 
And prefs the frothy cup to Britain’s lip. | 
Heavens! muft we now our father’s deeds difclaim, 
And fwear they knew of freedom bot the name? | 
Muft all that Locke, and all that Sidney wrote, | 
A Fletcher’s force, a Milton’s fire of thought, 
Yield to the tuneful ravings of Rouffean, 
A peevith epigram, or pert bon mot ? | 
Heavens! muft we now our native fenfe diftruft, | 
Regard the toil of ages with difguft, 
To giddy Frenchmen bow, with fi knee, 
And bid them teach a Briton to be free?” P. 66. 


The following lines alfo, on the fame fubje&, muft not be 
pafled by: they are addreffed to the fame perfons. 


“ ‘Your time, your language, your complaints the fame, 
Ye dare not for yourfelves invent a name : 
But now Conventions, now Dire@ors ape, 
A thadow following France through every fhape. 
Shame, fhame to Britons 1—clofe th’ inglorious ftrain, 
With thanks to Fate that your attempt was vain.” P. 68 


Shame indeed !—never was any thing more fhameful or 


more difgraceful, than the conduét of thofe bafe and degent- 
rate Britons. | 
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Much as we venerate the name of Milton, on other poinis, 
we fhould not, indeed, have quoted Azm as a writer on govern- 
ment : but the poet was here a little feduced by names. His 
found attachment to monarchical againft republican principles, 
is confpicuous in every part of his Poem. Proceeding in his 
fubjeét, he celebrates thofe who fuccefsfully refifted the ftrug- 

les of anarchy, Pitt, Dundas, and their phalanx, not pee 4 
the excellent Monarch at their head (p. 76) as the real Freends 
of the People. Contrafting our ftate with what would have 
happened, had the oppofite party fucceeded, he points to the 
example of Holland and Switzerland. 


«© Eafnared, enflav’d, behold the heartlefs fwains 
Who droop on Belgic, or Helvetian plains ! 
The plains that once their yellow harvetts bore, 
Red with a parent’s or a brother’s gore ; 
Arts, commerce, induftry, with order fled, 
Through every hamlet Gallic prowlers {pread ; 
Brigaded thieves, incendiaries, and fpies, 
With matchlefs impudence felf-named allies,” P. 85. 


Throughout this fecond Book, the fubje&t of our preferva- 
tion from the Gallic contagion is treated with great force and 
{kill; and if there is lefs sepnensey for poetical excurfions, 
there is much fcope, and well employed, for animated writing, 

In his third Book, the author turns to a more truly poetical 
fubje&t, the triumphs of the Britifh arms; and celebrates, in 
ftrains that do him the greateft honour, both as a writer and a 
man, our heroes, Howe, Duncan, St. Vincent, Nelfon, 
S. Smith, Abercromby, and many others, highly, and almoft 
equally, deferving of his praife, The condué of Lord Duncan, 
at the difgraceful period of the mutiny, is held up, with juftice, 
in flill higher celebration than his glorious exertions at Cam- 
perdown. ‘The whole piéture is drawn with vigour and {kill, 
There is too much in this Book deferving of notice to permit 
us to indulge ourfelves in beginning a feries of citations from 
it: we hell therefore give only the clofe of the Poem; where, 
after an ardent wilh for the permanent glory of the hero Aber- 
cromby, the author thus proceeds. ? 


«© Ohl may the land, which fondly decks thy buft, 
Like thee he wife, magnanimous, and jut; 
Let ftreams of blifs to rivals freely flow, 
Nor build her comfort on a neighbour's woe. 
Prompt in herfelf, as in her foes, to check 
Power's firlt abufe—ambition’s cloudy fpeck : 
Alike afham’d to aét, or fuffer wrong ; i 
To cruth the weak, or crouch beneath the ftrong ; 
Atonce in mercy and in might to fhine ; 

fe ancient virtues, ere ftill be thine! 
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By thee, if thefe avail, maintain thy peace; 
If not, ’tis God who bids the blefling ceafe. 

And oh! through peace or war, may Freedom thed 
Her faintly halo round thy facred head ; 
With thee, when driven from every harfher clime, 
Her dwelling fix, thy guardian power fublime! 
As fhines the foul, with unextinguith’d flame, 
Bright through the ruins of its crumbling frame ; 
And flowly creeps along the ebbing veins, 
To the laft {pot where vital warmth remains ; 
Oh! thus may Freedom's lofty fpirit tend 
Thy lengthen’d path, and with thy being blend ; 
Afluage (for mortal thou) the dying throe, 
Urge thy laft pulfe, and in thy afhes glow. 
But far from Albion; far, dear ifle, from thee, 
Be Gallic Liberty’s accurfed tree, 
Whofe boughs, like fabled Upas, fpread abroad 
Deftru€tive vapours through the works of God ; 
O’'er life and nature fling their venom’d breath, 
And circumfufe an atmofphere of death!” P. 143. 

The experienced judge of poetry, on reading the produftion 
here deferibed, will perhaps decide, that it exhibits rather the 
kill of the fuccefstul ftudent, and animiated admirer of the 
poetic art, than the rare efforts and effufions of native and in- 
controulable genius. This, however, is very high praife; and, 
when a poem, denoting fuch qualities in the writer, is replete 
alfo with the foundeft principles and the moft ufeful admoni- 
tions, and fets the beft conclufions of the human underftand- 
ing, on a very momentous fubjeé, in the trueft and the 
trongeft light, there can be no doubt that it well deferves dif- 
tinétion. 

The verfification of the poem is in general harmonious, 
not perhaps fufficiently varied, but Sormee on the beft models. 
‘The blemifhes worthy of notice are very few indeed. The 
word fanatic is twice ufed (p. 32 and 40) with the falfe accent 
fanatic, an error very fingular in an author gencrally correét. 
At p. 121, the poet falls into the too common error of mds 
dern times, the ufe of the appropriate and facred term Sa- 
viour, to defignate a mere human preferver. It is an inad- 
vertence which we doubt not he will remove on fuggeltion. 
At p. 125, we were ftartled with Graham rhymed to claim; 
but, recolle&ting that the Scottith pronunciation is Grameé, 
we have only to fuggeft to the poet, that to every reader on 
this fide of the Tweed it will feem a blemith, though it may 
have been in him only a fcrupulous correétnefs. 

The Poem, of which fo much may be faid in commenda- 
tion, and fo very little by way of deduétion, muft undoubtedly 
be well deferving of perufal, and in that light we ftrongly re= 
commend it to the attention of the Britifh public. | 
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at. 1V. F/ffays, by the Students of the College of Fort W'l- 
gtd in j heal TN which yh ev he; 3 hele ro- 
nounced at the public Difputations, in the Oriental Lan- 
uages, on the 6th of February, 1802. 8vo, 228 Pp. 
Eateutta, printed at the Honorable Company's Prefs. 
1802. 


HE College to be eftablifhed at Calcutta, for the fludy of 

the oriental languages, has long been fpoken of in this 
country, with the commendation due to fo liberal a defign ; 
but we did not expeét fo early to receive a fubflantial proof 
of its a€tivity and ufe. The eftablifhment of the College 
bears date the 6th of February, 1801; and on the anniverfa 
in 1802, public difputations were held, and prizes diftributed 
according to the ftatutes. This volume, of which we have 
been favoured with a copy from India, accompanied by a 
copy of the ftatutes, appears to be the refult of an order of 
the Collegiate Council, P vem on the gth of February, 1802; 
“ that the three firft Eflays of each term be printed in one 
volume; and that the thelies pronounced at the public difputa- 
tions, in the oriental languages, be printed in their refpettive 
languages.” 

his volume contains therefore nine Effays, three “ on the 
Advantages of an Academical Inftitution in India;” three ** on 
the beft Means of acquiring a Knowledge of the Manners and 
Cuftoms of the Natives of India;”’ and three *“‘on the Cha- 
rater and Capacity of the Afiatics, and particularly of the 
Natives of Hindooftan."’ There are alfo three Thefes. The 
firfl, in the Perfian language, on this pofition, * an Academi- 
cal Inftitution in India is advantageous to the natives, and to 
the Britifh nation ;” the fecond in the Bengalee language, 
on this fubje&t, ‘‘ the Afiatics are capable of as high a degree 
of civilization as the Europeans ;” and the third, in the Hin- 
dooftanee language, afferting, ‘* that the Hindooftanee is the 
moft generally ufeful language in India.” To each of thefe 
in its original language, is fubjoined an Englifh tranflation, by 
the author of the Thefis. 
_ The volume is opened by a report of the difputations held, 
in purfuance of the ftatutes of the College, on Saturday the 
6th of February, 1802, which is clofed by the fpeech of 
George Hilaro Barlow, Efq. aéting as Vifitor, in the abfence 
of the Patron and ‘Vifitor, ‘Marqut Wellefley. Mr, Barlow 
expreffes his fatisfaftion at the beneficial effetts fo early expe- 
nenced from the Inflitution, which he fays, ‘* has already ex- 
cited a general attention to Oriental languages, literature, and 
knowledge,” and obferves, that ** if fucceeding years fhall 
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exhibit advantages proportionate to thofe” which have been 
manifefled within the fut year, ‘* this Inflitution will realize 
the moft fanguine expeftations which have been entertained of 
its fuccefs.” Hethen expreffes his fatisfaftion at the zeal and 
attention of the Officers and Profeflors of the College, and 
returns thanks tothe gentlemen who had conduéted the public 
examinations. He concludes his fpeech with commendations 
of fome among the fludents, and {uitable admonitions to all, 
It appears from the Calcutta Gazette, that public examinations 
were again held on July 31, 1802. 

The contents of the volume here announced are, without 
doubt, extremely creditable to this infant eftablifhment; if 
infant it can be called, which has already produced proots of 
eloquence. The feveral Eflays on the queiitons propofed by 
the College, evince good fenfe and a liberal emulation, fup- 
ported by found talents. The exercifes are altogether twelve 
in number; of thefe, four are the produétion of Mr. W. B. 
Martin; namely, one Effay on each of the three fubjcéts, and 
the Thefis pronounced in the Bengalee language. Two are 
writien by Mr. W, B. Bayley, and the remaining fix by Mr. 
W. P. Elliott, Mr. Terrick Hamilton, Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, 
Mr. Edward Wood, Mr. T. Newnham, and Me. J. H. Lovett. 
Without making any invidious diflin€lion among compofitions’ 
which all de honour to their authors, we think that fomethin 
of a more finifhed flyle is to be remarked in the Eflay of 
Mr. Bayley, on the advantages of the Inftitution, than in the 
reft. Let us exhibit a paflage from it. After a proper intro. 
duétion, he fays, 

* An Inflitution, therefore, where experience may direét, and ho- 
nourable ambition ftimulate, the induftry of youth, cannot but promife 
the moft fubflantial benefits, whether confidered in a moral, literary, 
or political point of view. 

** Separated at a feafon of dangerous warmth and inexperience, 
from that foil where beloved example and generally diffuted piety 
might recommend and enforce an early ftrictnefs of duty, how grati- 
tying to the feelings of youth, and beneficial to its interefts mutt 1t be, 
to find that the mild aids of moral inftro@ion have accompanied it 
to a foreign land. ‘The generous emulation naturally excised by an 
Inftitucion highly liberal in its principles, and effentially beneficial im 
iis tendency, cannot fail to afford the firft and moft effectual affiftance 
to morality, This it is which warms the paflions on the fide of all 
that is excellent, and counterbalances the weight of all that is perni- 
cious ; for whillt the mind is engaged in the purfuit of any important 
and ufeful object, it is fecure from the intrufion of evil thoughts, and 
wicked inclinations; on the contrary, when fuffered to remain inac- 
tive and unemployed, it is expofed to every affault of vice and folly, 


and is ready to liften to any propofal, that offers to relieve ir from the 
barthen of reficction.” P. 38, , Ww 
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We fee, with miich pleafure, that the greater part of the 
orators look to the gradual introduétion of Chriftianity antes 
the tribes of India, by mild and peaceful methods, as the m 
probable means of extending our intercourfe with them, and 
of improving their. condition. Mr. Martin fpeaks of, thefe 
effefts with great force at p.71, and Mr, Metcalfe at p. 89. 
Mr. Newnham not only maintains the fame opinion, but inn 
mates a degree of progrefs already made towards that objeét. 


« The only effectual expedient for the improvement of this idola- 
trous and deluded people, appears to be the civilizing influence of the 
Chriftian Religion, It is perhaps too arduous an attempt for Philofo~ 
phy or human policy. Philofophy indeed has already acknowledged, 
that the.difficulties of the attempt appear infuperable*. But thaugh 
the foperftitions of the natives are certainly great obftacles to the pro- 

ation of truth, thefe fuperftitions are not to be deemed invincible, 
We esbuibe believe that the Hindoos are an exception to the human 
race. Hiftory affords many inftances of nations, who have yielded 
up their ancient and: inveterate prejudices to the truth of the Gofpel. 
Befides, it is a fat, that this very country has felt its\powers and that 
there are numerous claffes of the natives who profefs obedience to the 
Chriftian faith.” P, 148 . 


Such feritiments refleé& the higheft honour on the individuals 
who declare them, and their prevalence gives the moft animatin 
hope of the beneficial influence of this Academical Inftitation, 
In the third Thefis, which treats’ of the utility of the Hin- 
dooftanee language, there is much curious information. It is 
frequently, fays the author, Mr. Bayley, denominated ‘* Hin- 
dee, Besded; and Rekhtu. It is compounded of the Arabic, 
Perfian, and Sanfkrit, or Bhakha, which laft ryt to have 
been, in former ages, the current language of Hindooftan.” 
Of its prevalence, he thus {peaks ; 


** In the whole vaft country of Hindooftan, fcarce any Moofulman 
will be found who does not underftand and {peak the Hindooftanee. 

‘* Every Hindoo alfo, of any diftinétion, or who has the léaft con- 
neCtion either with the Moofulman or Britifh government, is, accord- 
ing to his fituation, acquainted more or lef$ with this language, ~ 

_** It is moreover the general medium by which, mapy perfons of va- 
rious foreign nations, fettled in Hindooftan, communicate their wants 
and ideas to each other. Of the truth of this.indeed, we aré ourfdlves 
an evidence, as are the Portugueze, Dutch, French, Danes, Arabs, 
ron Greeks, Armenians, Georgians, Perfians, Moghuls, and Chi- 
neie, 

In almoft all the armies of India this Cy ale be the univerfally 

language ; even though many of the individuals compofing them 
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* “« See every book of ‘Travels through Hindooftan, for the lat 
two centuries,” . 
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be hetter acquainted with the dialefts peculiar to their refpective dif. 
tritts. 

a Nearly from Cape Comorin to Kabool, a country of about 2009 
miles in length, and 1400 in breadth within the Ganges, few perfons 
will be foond in any large Ng or towns, which have ever been 
conquered or much frequented by oofulmans, who are not fufficiently 
converfant in Hindooflanee : and, in many places beyond the Ganges, 
this language is current and familiar.” P. 224. 


Together with this academical volume, we received a co 
of the ftatutes of the College, largely printed on twelve fol, 

ages. ‘They are divided mto twelve Chapters, under the 
fo owing heads: 1. Admiffion of Students. 2. Admiffion 
of the Superior Officers and Profeflors. 3. Of Terms (which 
are fourineach year). 4. Of Le€tures and Exercifes. 5, Of 
Examinations. 6, Of Public Difputations and Declamations 
in the Oriental Languages. 7. Of Exercifesin Englifh Com. 
pofition. 8. Of Samihenes and Degrees. g. Jurifdiétion 
of the Provoft. .10. Of the Council of the College. 11. Of 
Apartments and of the public Table. 12. Of Debts. Thefe 
flatutes, which are as concife as the nature of fuch regulations 
will admit, are extremely judicious, ‘They are promulgated 
by the Provoft, David Brown, under the direétion of the Pa. 
tron and Vifitor, Marquis Wellefley, Governor-General. 
There is every reafon to augur well of an Inftitution fo care- 
fully regulated, and which, at fo early a period of its exiftence, 
has produced fuch fruits of its a€tivity, as we have obferved 
in the volume now defcribed. Oup moft cordial wihes for 
its profperity will certainly be wafted, by every wind that blows 
towards the Britith territories in India, 
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Art. V. Travels of Four Years anda me 4 in the United 
States of America, during 1798, 1799, 1800, 1801, and 
1802. Dedicated, by Permiffion, io Thomas Fefferfon, 


E/q. Prefident of the United States. By Fohn Davis. 
8vo. 8s. One. 1803. ys 


HIS fprightly, entertaining, and fometimes interefting tra- 
veller, vifited the United Staces of America, in a perfettly 
new charaéter, and on at leaft a very unufual, and as it turned 
out, uprofitable {peculation. His objet was to obtain a liveli- 
od 4$ a private teacher in the families of the opulent Ame- 
ricans; and his reprefentation of the difficulties he had to 
fuftain, of the Mees he faw, and the charaflers with which 
his fituation made him acquainted, forms the fubfance of this 


volume, 
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volume. He vilited. the States of New York, New Jerfey, 
Delaware and Pennfylvania, Maryland and Virginia, South 
Carolina and Georgia, defcriptions of which, with the man- 
ners of their inhabitants, are given with confiderable vivacity, 
and are ftill further enlivened by occafional fpecimens of 
poetry, many of which exhibit no contemptible tafle and po- 
etical ability. 

An account of the author’s refidence in the woods of Coofo- 
hatchie, in the province of Carolina, will afford a favourable 
example of his talents as a narrator, and his accomplifhments 
as a poet. 


« Tt is ufual in Carolina to fit an hour at table after fupper; at leaft 
it was our cuftom in the woods of Coofohatchie. It was then I related 
my adventures, to Mr, and Mrs. Drayton, in the eaftern fection of the 
globe, who not only endured my tales, but were elated with my fuc- 
cefles, and deprefied by my misfortunes, 

«* About ten 1 withdrew to my chamber and my books, where 1 
found a {parkling fire of wood, and where I lucubrated, {moked fe. 
gars, and was loft in my own mufings. The filence of the night invited 
meditation ; but often was J to be feen at three in the morning fitting 
before my chamber-fire, furrounded like Magliabechi by my papers 
and my books. My ftody was Latin, and my recreation the Confel. 
fions of the eloquent Citizen of Geneva, 

« But I was not without company. A merry cricket in my chim- 
ney-corner never failed to cheer me with his fong.—A cricket is not 
to be contemned. It is related by Buffon that they are fold publicly 
in the Afiatic markets; and it is recorded of Scaliger, that he kept 
feveral in a box. I remember an Ode which I confecrated to my mids 
pight companion. 


ODE TO A CRICKET. 


Little gueft with merry throat, 
That chirpeft by my taper’s light, 

Come, prolong thy blithfome note, 
Welcome vititant of night, 


Here enjoy a calm retreat, 
In my chimney fafely dwell, 
No rade hand thy haunt thall beat, 
Ox chafe thee trom thy lonely cell. 
Come, recount me all thy woes, 
While around us fighs the gale ; 
Or, rejoic’d to find repofe, 
Charm me with thy merry tale. 


Say what paffion moves thy breaft : 
Does fome flame employ thy care ? 
Perhaps with love thou art oppret, 
A mousnfal viétim to defpair, 
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Shelter’d from the wintry wind, 

Live and fing, and banifh care ; 
Here protetion thou fhalt find, 

Sympathy has brought thee here, 


The country in our neighbourhood confifted of lofty forefts of 
pine, oak, and hickory, Well might I have exclaimed in the words 
of my poetical friend : 

« Around an endlefs wild of forefls lies, 
And pines on pines for ever meet the eyes !”” 


The land, as I have before fuggefted, was perfectly level. Not the 
{fmalleft acclivity was vifible, and therefore no valley rejoiced the fight 
with its verdure. 

«¢ The flaple commodity of the flate is rice, but cotton is now ea. 
gerly cultivated where the foil is adapted to the purpofe, ‘The culture 
of indigo is nearly relinqoifhed. It attains more perfection in the 
Faft-Indies, which can amply fupply the markets of Europe. It is to 
the crop of cotton that the planter looks for the augmentation of his 
wealth. Of cotton there are two kinds; the fea-ifland and inland, 
The firft is the moft valuable. The ground is hoed for planting the 
Jatter part of March; but as frofts are not infrequent the beginning of 
April, it is judicious-‘not to plant’before thar'time. Cotton is of a 
very tender nature. A froft, or even a chilling wind, has power to 
deftroy the rifing plant, and compel the planter to begin anew his toil, 

«« ‘The winds in autumn are fo tempeftuous, that they tear up the 
largeft trees by the roots. Homer, fome thoufand years ago, wits 
nefied a fimilar fcene; 


«¢ Leaves, arms and trees aloft in air are blown, 
The broad oaks crackle, and the fylvans groan ; 
This way and that, the rattling thicket bends, 
And the whole foreft in one crath defcends.”’ 


«* OF the feathered race, the mocking-bird firft claims my notice, 
It is perfectly domeftic, and fings frequently for hours on the roof of 
a log-houfe, It is held facred by the natives, Even children refpett 
the bird whofe imitative powers are fo delightful. 

«« | heard the mocking-bird for the firft time on the firft day of 
March. It was warbling, clofe to my window, from a tree, called by 
fome the Pride of India, and by others the Poifon-berry Tree. Its 
fong was faint, refermmbling that of birds hailing the rifing-fun ; but it 
became ftronger as the {pring advanced. The premices of this mock- 
ing fongfter could not but delight me; and I addteffed the bird in 
an irregular Ode, which Mrs, Drayton did ine the honour to approves 


** ODE TO THE MOCKING-BIRD, 


Sweet bird, whofe imitative ftrain, 
Of all thy race can counterfeit the note, 

And with a burthen'd heart complain, 
Or to the fong of joy attune the throat ; 
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© To thee I touch the ftring, | 
While at my cafement, from the neighb’ring tree, 

Thou hail’tt the coming {pring, | | 
And plaintive pour’st thy voice, or mock’ft with merry glee, 


** Thou bringeft to my mind, 
The characters we find 
Amid the motley fcenes of human life ; 
How very few appear 
The garb of truth to wear, 
But with a borrow’d voice, conceal 4 heart of ftrife, 


‘* Sure then, with wifdom fraught, 
Thou art by nature taught, 
Diffembled joy in others to deride: 
And when the mournful heart 
Affumes a {prightly part, 
To note the cheat, and with thy mocking chide, 


« But when, with midnight fong, 
Thou fing’it the woods among, 
And fofter feelings in the breaft awake*; 
Sure then thy rolling note 
Does fympathy denote, 
And fhews thou can’it of others’ grief partake, 


“ Pour out thy lengthen’d ftrain; 
With woe and grief complain, 

And blend thy forrows in the mournful lay ; 
Thy moving tale reveal, | 
Make me foft pity feel, 

I Jove in filent woe to pafs the day, 


* The humming-bird was often caught in the bells of flowers. It 
is remarkable for its variegated plumage of fcarlet, green, and gold, | 
“ The whip-poor-will is heard afrer the lait fro, when, towards 
night, it fills the woods with its melancholy cry of Whip poor Will? 
ip poor Will! 1 remember to have feen mention made of this bird 
ina Latin poem, written by an early eolonitt. 


“© Hic Avis repetens, Whip! Whip! Will, voce jocofa, 
Que tala verno tempore noéie canit. 


« The note of the red-bird is imitated with nice pretifion by the 
mocking-bird ; but there is a bird called the loggerhead that will not 
bear paflively its taunts. His cry refembles Clink, clink, clamk; 
which, fhould the mocking-bird prefume to imitate it, he flies and at- 
taeksthe mimic for his infolence. Bat this only incurs a repetition of 
the offence ; fo true is it, that among birds as well as men, anger 
ferves only to tharpen the edge of ridicule. It is obfervable, that the 
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“* Pot for awak’tt.” This isnot allowable; but awake may be ofed 


#8 a nenter verb, to which /e/ings will be the nominative cafe. Rev. 
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gerhead is known to fuck the eggs of the mocking: bird, and de. 
vour the young ones in the neft. 

** Eagles were often feen on the plantation, The rencounter be. 
tween one of them and a fifh-hawk is curious. When the fith-hawk 
has feized his prey, his object is to get above the eagle; but when un. 
able to fucceed, the king of birds darts on him fiercely ; at whofe ap. 
proach, the hawk, with a horrid cry, lets fall the fith, which the 
eagle catches in his beak before it defcends to the ground, 

** The woods abound with deer, the hunting of which forms the 
chief diverfion of the planters. 1 never failed to accompany 
neighbours in their parties, but I cannot fay that 1 deciesll all 
pleafure from ftanding feveral hours behind a tree. 

«* This mode of hunting is, perhaps, not generally known, On 
tiding to a convenient fpot in the woods, the hunters difmount, take 
their flands at certain diftances, hitch their horfes to a tree, and 
pare their guns, while a couple of negroes lead the beagles into the 

thickeft of the foreft. The barking of the dogs announces the deet 
are diflodged ; and on whatever fide they run, the fportfmen fire at 
them from their lurking places. The firft day two bucks paffed near 
my tree. I had heard the cry of the dogs, and put my gun ona 
whole cock. ‘The firft buck glided by me with the rapidity of ye 
ning; but the fecond I wounded with my fire, as was evident from 
his twitching his tail between his legs in the agony of pain. I heard 
Colonel Paitell exclaim. from. the next tree, after cheers his 
iece, ** By heaven, that fellow is wounded, let us mount and follow 

eee cannot run far.” I accompanied the venerable Colonel 
through the woods; and, in a few minutes, directed by the fcent of a 
beagle, we reached the fpot where the deer had fallen, It wasa noble 
buck, and we dined on it like kings.” P, 76. 


The whole of the volume may be perufed with much amufe- 
ment, and recommended without much referve, except that 


the ee ce of the voyage home feems introduced with very 


little effect, except to multiply the contents, and confequently 
to enhance the price. 





Art. VI. Pradlical Sermons, on feveral important Subjedls. 


By the Rev. Theophilus St. Fokn, LL.B. 8vo. . 6s. 6d. 
Vernor and Hood. 1803. , 


BEFORE we commence our ftri€tures on this volume, it 


_ may not be improper to adduce the author's own account 
of it, in his Advertufement. 


_ * The reader,” he fays, * is hereby acquainted, that the follow- 
ing difcourfes have been already printed in imitation of manulcript. 
The occafion of which was this: a bookfeller of great refpeétability 
reprefented to the author, that fermons refembling manufcript were 
off 
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offered for fale by different writers*. He therefore requefted his 
* friend to print fome in the fame manner, in the perfuafion that they 
would put a ftop to what he termed fuch difreputable trafic, The 
end being foon anfwered, the bookfeller ceafed to advertife and dif- 
pofe them: they are now offered to the public, with the hope that 
they may not be altogether ufelefs, ‘The reader is entreated to con(i- 
der them as fermons calculated for a popular auditory ; fuch as a cler- 

man, ardently defirous of doing good, would write for the ufe of 

is congregation, without an intention of their being ever read ; 
and which, when they have been preached, are to be depofited in his 
fludy..... Having,” he adds, ** no motive but utility in the publi- 
cation of the following Sermons, he deprecates the feverity, and fo~ 
licits the candour, of his teaders.” : 


This ingenuous and modeft addrefs naturally forms a pre- 
fleffion in the author's favour; and a perufal of the work 
not tended, in any degree, to weaken the impreffion; nor 
do we [cruple to affert, that the thanks of every good man are 
due to him for thefe well-timed and pious produ€tions. If 
their circulation, in a former fhape, has put any check (and 
we have no reafon to doubt the affertion) to that truly difre- 
putable traffic of vending old fermons, reprinted in imitation of 
manufcript, it is clear that they have already achieved a good 
work; and, whatever may be the final decifion relpetiin 
them, the original intention is entitled to no fmall portion o 
applaufe, They are, in fa€t, diftinguifhed by ability, zeal, 
and piety; and have therefore little chance of being num. 
bered among thofe which are purchafed by a few, read by 
fill fewer, and finally difregarded. 

A primary and prominent merit of thefe difcourfes fin 
number twenty-fix) 1s, that the fubjects are, for the moft part, 
happily feleéted ; a fecond is, that thefe fubjeéts are treated with 
clearnefs and precifion. The doftrines are enforced with 
much earneftnefs, and occafionally with a confiderable thare 
of eloquence. We conceive, indeed, that there is internal evi- 
dence enough in the volume to warrant the conclufion, that had 
he been fo inclined, the author could have afforded us yet more 
ftriking {pecimens of what is commonly underftood by fine 
writing. But this was not his obje€t. His view obvioufly is, 
to intereft, to convince, to perfuade. He is always anxious, 
by the readieft means, to bring the fubje&i of difcuffion home 
to the breafts of his readers; and there to make, and to leave, 
fuch impreffions, as fhall be at once ftrong, durable, and prac. 





* We fuppofe the author means o/d fermons of various writers, 
otherwife it is not eafy to fee how printing more in that way could 
put a flop to the traffic. Rev. 
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tical. It is the fault of many authors, diftinguifhed for thei: 

feeling and eloquence, that they are, not untrequently, very ° 
unequal. This is a charge to which the prefent writer is not 

liable. The char Cteriftic: s of his {ivle are eafe and fimplhicity, 

not without energy. Where bis fub jeéts lead him into a de. 

tail of fcripture ne irative, he 1s minute without being dull, and «+ 
copious without being languid ; unlefs, indeed, we fhould in- 
flance the hiltory ot Jofeph and his brethren | Serm on XVI. | 
as an exce ption ; in which the narrative may be thought to 
occupy too large a portion not the difcourfe. In his remon- 
ftrances, Mr. St. J. is keen and commanding ; in his e poitu- 
lations, w arm an | impafhhoned; im his admonitions, calm, fe- 
rious, and perfuafive. Few arguments are ove lacked which 
can eter the finner from the evil of his wavs; few incite- 
ments wanting to encourage him to enter upon, and fteadily 
proceed in, the pa ths of piety and true holinefs. A nice ob- 
ferver of the paffions and propentlities, the oi mama and par- 
tralitics of the human heart, the author, with fingular addrefs, 
obtains the confidence, and, by an air of plac ty treedom and 
unobtrufive familiarity, engages the attention of every reader. 
Bv the aid of thefe, he more efpectally bears along with him 
he dower clalles; while he 1s careful, at the fame time, to 
raife and fecure an intcreft in better cultivated minds, by the 
importance of his matter, and the cl 





lofenefs of his arguments. 
Grieved at the evils which raee without the body of Chrift’s 
church; and far from being inattentive to, or unconcerned at, 
the abufes which are daily g “i x ground within the pale of 
our communion; his efforts for refilling both are direéted by 
prudence, vigilance, and difeernment. 

We have already remarked, that his fele€&tion of fubjeéts is 
ufually pudicious: fome of them we fhall now fpecify ; and 
fhall furnifh our readers, as we proceed, with a few extraéts ; ‘ 
from which thev will be enabled to form their own judgm ent 
lency of this publication. T he volume 
properly onens witha cdifcourfe on the re{peétive duties of 
minifter and people. Speaking of himfelt and the minifters 
ot the colpel 

«© We lament,” fays the author, ** with heart-felt coneern, that, 
in the diicharge of our duvy, fo 1 many ftumbling-blocks fhould be 
thrown in the way, to hinde? the effects of Au . gofp 1, by the fcotts of wr 
the fcorner, the impiety of the protane, the indiference of the luke- 
warm, and the clamours of the e oe Some people are as folt- 
citous to advance the emi ir f Satan, as though “© he could give 
them all the | ‘ingdo is of the world, and the glory thereof,” for their 
pains: and, lett Gov . thos id derive ‘oo much honour from the wor- 
fhip of his creatures, thev teem eager to make the well-dipofed and 
the wavering as much thie children ot hell as themfelves;” and they 

have | 
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have too much reafon, God knows, to exult in their fuccefs. If, then, 
in attempting to counteract the malice of infidelity, to ftem the tor- 
rent of licentioufnefs, we feem to * ftretch out ourfelves beyond our 
meafure ;” if we ‘* reprove, rebuke, exhort,” with all che earneitnefs 
the importance of the cafe demands; if we fet betore your eyes the 
danger to which you are expofed, and conjure you, as ye dread the 
eternal difple -afure of God, to deprecate it; fhould we utter truths 
harfh to faltidious ears, and offenfive to preconceived principles, 
«© forgive us this wrong ;” we have fole: nnly fworn that, ** whether 
men will ar, or whether they will forbear,” we, for our part, will 
not fail to ** declare unto them the whole counfel of God. ‘To 
bring many fons unto glory,” 1s the object of our appointment; and 
if, by not att ending to whe work of the mini: try , we give the enemy 
an opportunity ** to fow his tares whilit we fleep; inftead of doing 
the work of an evangelift,” we aiford men but too jatt occafion ** to 
defpife the offerings of the Lord, and caufe the name of God to be 
blafphemed.” P. 7. 


The minitters of the gofpel are to give a frit account of every 
difcour! e they have delivered, and of its tende ney to forward the im- 
mortal happinefs of their hearers: it will then be publifhed before 
men and angels, whether, with vigilance of attention and folicitude 
of mind, we have laboured and prayed to promote the falvation of our 
refpective flocks; and, if we have been negligent in a matter of fuch 
vail concern; if we have been regardlefs of the very thing which de- 
mands our utmoft care; however we may have been emplcyed ia 
works of fancy, ge nis, or learning; however we may have been en- 
gaged in the traffic o! gan, or have flept on the bed of floth; as we 
can make no atonement tor the fouls we have fuffered to perifh, fo we 
can plead nothing in ‘allieniin n of fuch ftrange, fuch unpardonable 


neglect,’ P. 17. 

The advice and inflruétion conveyed to the people 1s no 
lefs falutary and expedient. ‘Th rm more efpecially who hav e 
itching ears;” who will not ‘ endure found ‘doéftrine; 
who are of opinion that the gofpel is feldom delivered in is 
genuine purity in the church; and therefore, inftead of at- 
tending its worfhip and fervice, ant afide, and attach them- 


felyes to other communions, where they expect, a id toolifhly 


fancy they receive, more edification. —Atl fuch are called 
upon (and they will do well to comply with the invitation) to 
lend a ferions and colle&ed attention to the author’s remon- 
{trances, inthis and other 4: Sesinante son thele fubjeéts. 

In the fifth Sermon, after coher adduced the reafons 
which ought to prevail with all Chriil liars frequently and de- 
voutly to commemorate onr Lord's death, in the bleffed Sa- 
crament of his Supper, the preacher feverely reprehends all 
thofe frivolous excufes which are ulually alledged in juflifica- 
tion of neglecting this folemn ordmance. ‘The two tollowing 


ebyections have, we fear, but too much weight in the minds of 
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many well-difpofed and pious Chriftians: they are here 
plainly flated, aid briefly, but very fatisfaGtorily, removed. 

«© There is a third excufe for not frequenting the Sacrament: often 
urged by men of a very different complexion; by men who lead ho- 
neit moral lives, regularly attend the charch, and are not very remifs 
in other religious duties; which is, that an unworthy receiving will 
expofe them to eterna! damnation. The original word fignifies only 
judgment and condemnation, and in this place, in a temporal fenfe; 
and fo it ought to be rendered, It was firft made ule of to deter the 

ple of Corinth from the excefs which, at the celebration of that 
Eoly feaft, they ufually ran into. But were the danger ever fo great, 
the confequences ever fo dreadful, we are exprefsly commanded by ity 
divine author to ** dothis in remembrance of him.” » Let not, then,a 
faife tendernefs of confeience prevent any one from commemorating 
the love of his great Redeemer, ‘The Saviour of the world never 
could enjoin what, in its nature or its confequences, would reader ug 
liable to that wrath, from which, to redeem us, he vouchfafed to die, 

« The laft excufe I thall mention, which is indeed the parent of 
every other, is, that fhould men relapfe into fin, after having comma- 
nicated, inftead of expiating, they are aggravating their guilt. ‘This 
excufe will vanifh whenever you frequent the Lord’s table, with fuita- 
ble difpofitions, Know once what 1t is to receive the facrament with 
* a lively faith in Chrift, a thankfol remembrance of his death, and 
in perfet charity with all men”, and the Commandments will appeat 
no longer grievous, the yoke of Chrift will infenfibly become eafy, and 
the burthen of Religion imperceptibly grow light. Compare for a 
moment a courfe of wickednefs and vice, a heart you are afraid to look 
into, a dread of God's avenging wrath, with a life uniformly regulated 
by the maxims of the Gofpel, ** a confcience void of offence,” and 
an humble aflurance of eternal felicity, and you will not abfent yours 
felves ftom the Lord’s table through an apprehenfion of thereby mul- 
tiplying your fins. The Communion being the moft folemn part of 
the Chriftian Religion, the defign of a frequent participation of it, is 
to invigorate our fouls, aod fecure them from the molt infidious at- 
tempts of temptation.” P, 73. 


In the feventeenth Sermon, the pleas for not attending pub- 
lic worthip are thoroughly inveftigated, and their futility come 
pletely expofed ; and, in conclulion, the author, with the au- 
thority of an Ambaffador of Chrift, and witha fervour wor- 
thy of the fubjeét, warmly expoflulates with thofe who pre- 
fume to employ the Sabbath in other engagements, and to other 
purpoles, than to thofe of devotion. | 

There is much accuracy of obfervation, and fome very pet- 
tinent advice, in the eighteenth Sermon, ‘‘ on devout Beha- 
viour in the Church.” Should it be thought, that the author 
is too minute in pointing out fecondary duties, we are hence 
led to conclude, that nothing is by him deemed unworthy of, 
or beneath, his notice, which is in any manner conneéted with 
the worfhip of Almighty God. In this we perceive the over- 
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flowings of a heart separ folicitous to difcourage every, 
the leaft, appearance of mifconduét; and to maintain, in all 
their force, thofe rules of order and decorum which are foef- 
fential to the end and defign, nay even to the very exiftence, of 
public worfhip. What thofe inftances of inattention, levity, 
and indifcretion are, which appear to have fallen under his no- 
tice, he fummarily recapitulates in the following plain, but zea- 
lous exhortation. : 


« | will beg your patience a moment longer, whilft I make a hort 
ication, Let me then requeft of you all, my brethren, to think fe- 
rioufly, before you enter the church, into whofe awful prefence you 
are going: and when you have entered it, let me befeech you to fall 
meekly on your knees, to fupplicate God’s acceptance of your prayers, 
and that he will grant, that the word to be preached may become ‘* a 
favor of life unto life” to all that hear it, Let there be in future no 
noife made by you inentering it: and whether you are reading or hear- 
ing the word, or offering up your prayers and erat do not 
ket any little difturbance, as the opening of a door, or falling of a 
book, withdraw your attention from your duty. Let this church in 
future be diftinguifhed by the reverence and devotion of all who fre- 
tit; and let me intreat you to pay fo much honour to Almighty 
d as to pray to him, not in your pees cuftom of fitting on your 
feats, or even the more decent one of ftanding, but ‘* meekly kneeling 
on your knees.” Let all impertinent gazing at other ple’s drefs ; 
let all talking, whifpering, and laughing, be for ever banifhed from 
this holy place: and inftead of hatftily departing before the bleffing is 
pronounced, let us return thanks to God for the opportunity of at- 
tending his houfe and fervice, and beg his grace to accompany what 
has been delivered.” P. 271. 


The twenty-firft Sermon, ‘ on Compaffion,” prefents us 
with a pleafing {pecimen of the perfuafive and pathetic powers 
of this writer; which are likewife difplayed with equal felicity, 
in pe **on the Uncertainty of Life,” and “ on Sick. 
nefs.” His great talent is pathos ; and perhaps his fondnefs 
for it fometimes carries him to an extreme. But it is difficult 
to do juftice to fubjeéts like thefe, without occafionally in- 
curring the difpleafure, and having to fuftain the rebukes, of 
frigid cenfurers. We fhall only make one extraét more, 


which is the inftru€tive peroration of the laft-mentioned dif- 
courfe, ; 


** There are two ftates which divide the life of man, health and 
efs. Now as ficknefs is often the forerunner of death, and “ af- 

ter death the judgment ;” I am to exhort you to prepare, whilft you 
ere in health, apainft the day of ficknefs; which, unlefs we are in- 
tantly cut off by the vifiration of God, will one day overtake us. 
And if we live regardlefs of it, if it thould fuddenly arreft us, in what 
Way thall we be enabled to difcharge the duties of aftate with which we 
5 are 
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are entirely unacquainted? Languor of body, depreffion of fpirin, 
confcioufvefs of guilt, apprehenfion of punifhment, may fo difraa 
our mind, that we may have no refolution to make our peace either 
with God or man. Let us, who are now in health, enquire of our 
hearts what would be our profpects of eternity? Could we logk 
round upon all our neighbours, upon every one with whom we haye 
had any intercourfe, and challenge them to fay any evil of us? Haye 
we defrauded no man? Have we injured no man? Could we, on 
our return from this holy place, lie down on a bed of ficknefs with 
clean hands, and pure hearts? Could we look forward to the } 
ment-feat of Chrift without fearing to meet the unprotected, the in. 
nocent, and unfufpecting ? For we cannot pafs out of this world with 
rational, with well-grounded hopes of being faved, unlefs, if we have 
committed injuttice, if we have done to others as we would not be 
done unto ourfelves, unlefs, I fay, ** we make reftitution and fatisfaec- 
tion.” And, as Chriftians, could we review our lives with 

cency and approbation? Or, have we offended God by perpetual 
drunkennefs? By frequent curfing and fwearing? By devoting the 
Lord’s Day to the purpofes of idlenefs, bufinefs, or diffipation ?. By 
negleQing to — that moft folemn ordinance, the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s apes > How many of you, my brethren, are at this 
moment fmitten by your confciences? How many of you are under 
the fevereft reproof for your fhameful and fcandalous contempt of the 
laft command of your gracious Redeemer? How many of you have 
always flattered yourfelves that you will communicate before youdie? 
I appeal to your hearts—Are you guilty of deceit, of injuftice, of 
drinking, of fwearing, profaning the fabbath, of diftegarding the 
holy Sacrament? Do you live in the open commiffion of a vice 
the Scripture forbids ? Do you live in the wiltul negleét of adaty 
itenjoins? Lf you do—impofe not on yourfelves by hoping thatyou 
are id a {tate of falvation, Place no dependance on rm merits of 
Chrift whilft you live in any known fin. For be affured, if you die 
as you live, he will fay unto yoo—* depart from me, I know not 
whence ye are.” Let me therefore befeech you to repent whilft you 
are in health, and turn to God. Acquaint yourfelves with him by 
breaking off your fins, and by acting uprightly. Every day of your 
lives offer up your prayers to him, and do not have this work to leam 
when you lie ona fick-bed. Every day of your lives confider how, 
when ficknefs arrefls you, you thall be prepared for eternity. If you 
knew the agony of mind, the mifgivings of heart, the ftings of com 
{cience, which thofe men feel whom ficknefs overtakes whilft they live 
in the commiffion of fin, ] fhould not this day exhort you in vait.— 
Could I deferibe to you the fituation of that man whofe life has been 
profligate and wicked ; whom a fever, a confumption, or any other 
order is precipitating to his grave ; how very awkwardly he fets about 
the work of repentance; how very unholily he prays for the forgwe 
nefs of his fins, and how very weary he appears of that.divine em 
ployment, how half unwilling and exceedingly afraid he is to receive 
the bleffed facrament; bow wien he is tortured with pain, or dif 
pointed of cafe, from his habit of curfing, he vents his imprecation® 
agaialt his diforder, although he is ftanding on the precipice weber 
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wwthere is not a fingle perfon that now hears me who would not from 
this moment ceafe to live wickedly, who would not from this moment 
ftrive to die happy. Bur though language cannot de!cribe, imagina- 
tion cannot paint, the horrors of fuch a fituation, remember that, un- 
lefs you repent, fuch fituation will one day be your own; and be af. 
fared that the apprebenfion of death, that the dread of eternity, is no- 
thing when compared with the a@ual punif>ment which awaits you, of 
* dwelling for ever with the devil and his angels.”-——The denuncia- 
tion is tremendous, but it is the denunciation of him who is rrutH 


itfelf.” P. 357. 


An addrefs like this can hardly fail to make its way to the 
hearts and minds of every popular, or mixed, congregation. 

In the remaining Sermons, “ on the Divinity of Chrift,” 
and “ on the Defcent of the Holy Ghoft,” the author is con- 
cife and convincing. On thefe, as on other doétrinal fubjeéts, 
he more efpecially unfolds his powers of argumentation and 
deduftion. They are fuch as in no degree to detraé& from our 
general praife, and leave no doubt on our minds of his judg- 
ment, and the foundnefs of | s creed. To convey, in a few 
words, our opinion of this zealous and a€tive divine, we fhall 
adopt a paflage from an eloquent, and much admired modern 
writer, “ This preacher carries the Bible in his hand ;. he 
warmly expatiates on its importance and its truth; he teaches 
what it reveals with. every appearance of fincerity ; he en- 
forces what it commands with the utmoft aa 





Art. VII. Rural Ase te: : or Reflections on Knowledge, 
Virtue, and Happine/s; chiefly in Reference to a Life of 
Retirement in the Country. By Ely Bates, E/g. 8vo. 78. 
Longman and Rees. 1803. 


THE idea of retirement is fo welcome to the human mind, 
whatever may happen to be its talents,’ occupations, or 
purfuits ; and prefents to the imagination fuch grateful fcenes 
of relaxation or of pleafure, that all men are apt to turn with 
a pleafing prepoffefiion to every writer who undertakes to re- 
prefent, in more circumftantial terms, its advantages and en- 
joyments. Through every period of life, we remember with 
complacency, and repeat with eagernefs, the paflages both of 
ancient and modern authors, which expatiate on the delights 
of the country ; and few indeed there are, who do not propofe 
to themfelves, at one period or other, the opportunity of par- 
ticipating in reality, what they contemplate with fo much fa- 

usfaétion in profpeét. 
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The obje& of this incerefting and amiable author, is to teach 
us what fo few properly underftand, that wifdom which 
will enable us to enjoy and improve a life of retirement. He 
candidly informs us, that his work owes its origin to the cele. 
brated Treatife on Solitude, by the late Dr. Zimmermann, 
which has paffed through fuch numerous editions in every 
language of Europe, as fufficiently to prove the truth of what 
is allerted above; that the fubjeét of retirement is univerfally 
popular, and that every author who handles it, is fure of com. 
placent attention. Zimmermann’s book, however, though 
certainly very interefling in many parts, and evidenily the pro. 
du€tion of an ingenious and amiable fpirit, contains a great 
deal which will not bear the teft of found critici{fm. Itis 
ftrongly charatterized by that fentimental turn, which in the 
prefent age has done fuch effential injury to morality, and by 
puerilities which true philofophy muft neceffarily hold in fu- 
preme contempt. Who would not, fays Zimmermann, re- 
nounce the univerfe for one fingle tear of love ? which paflage, 
fentimental readers and writers contemplate with rapture, but 
which in grave and philofophical minds will excite ridicule. 

This work is divided into tour Parts, and each part into three 
feftions ; and we have received fo much pleafure, and indeed 
edification, trom its perufal, that we wifh to be minute in our 
analyfis of what we think deferves to be univerfally circulated. 

The firft Part contains Refle€tions on Knowledge, compre- 
hending a Differtation on the Knowledge of God, on the 
Knowledge of Ourfelves, and on Knowledge of the World. 

The fecond Part exhibits Refleétions on Virtue. In this 
the author confiders how far retirement is favourable to virtue, 
from its tendency to weaken the impreflion of the world, and 
makes pertinent obfervations on thofe means which tend, by 
a more dirett and pofitive influence, to the promotion of vit- 
tue. He expatiates alfo on fome evils particularly incident to 
a retired life, and which are contrary, or at leaft unfavourable, 
to virtue. As fome of his obfervations on this fubjeét are very 
ftriking, and have much originality, we fubjoin them. 


«« A fourth evil, to which I apprehend we are more liable in retired 
than in public life, is ixciviliry. ‘To illuftrate this, we need only take 
a view of the ordinary motives to a courteous behaviour, and of thew 
refpective influence in thefe different fituations. 

‘« “The firlt motive | fhall take notice of, is intere?, whofe effect upon 
the manners is obvious through every rank and ftation of fociety- 
Should you go to make vour market in the city, the tradefman, with 
alacrity, will ranfack his fhop to ferve you ; and though all his trouble 
fhould not procure hin the fale of a fingle article, he will exprefs no 
other regret than of his inability to gratify the wiflres of one 
may teturn to-morrow aad be a purchafer, or whofe recommendation 

may 
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may fend him a new cuftomer. Should you travel into the country, 
the innkeeper, if your appearance carries the promife of a handfome 
expence, will meet you at his gate, like the governor of a caftle with 
the keys in his hand, and, for the time being, inveft you with abfolute 
authority ; every eye fhall be vigilant to catch the leaft intimation of 
your pleafure, andevery hand be torward to put it in execution, Above 
all, hould you direét your attention to thofe who are in purfuit of 
court emolument, you will commonly find them full of obfervance to. 
wards every one who can in the lea{t contribute to their purpofe, even 
down to the valet or the porter, who may facilitate their accefs to a 
man in power, 

«* Ambition is another motive which no lefs powerfully difpofes 
men to civility; though its influence be lefs extenfive, and confined 
chiefly to the upper ranks of fociety. He who pants after diflinc- 
tion, and is aware of the oppofition he may have to encounter from 
the fame alpiring temper in his equals, and from the envy of his in- 
feriors, will be ftudious of all the arts of courtefy, will learn to ftoop 
in order to rife, though he fhould afterwards fpurn the ladder by 
which he afcended. All this is_praétifed daily in the world, yet per- 
haps never in this nation to fo high a degree as at the return of eve 
feventh year, when the whole political ambition of the country 1s 
called torth by the election of a new parliament. 

« The laft motive to civility I fhall mention, is the need we find of 
it to preferve harmony even in our friendly interviews. If every one 
fhould bluntly affert his fecret pretenfions, | fear there are few occa- 
fions of focial intercourfe which would not be converted into fcenes 
of indecent altercation ; one man would challenge precedence be- 
caufe he thought himfelf the wifeft; another, on account of his birth 
orfigure in the world ; and a third, perhaps, becaufe he fuppofed him- 
felt the weal:hieft in the company: in order, therefore, to maintain 
the peace, well-bred people agree in fuch cafes to fufpend their feveral 
sr and to act towards one another with apparent deference and 
Teipect, 

_ Such are the ordinary motives to civility,and fuch is their opera. 
tion in public life. Let us now confider them in relation to retire- 
ment, where their influence is much lefs, and often overpowered by 
contrary principles. 

“* He who fpends his days at a diftance from the bufy fcenes of the 
World, who is neither engaged in the traffic of the city, nor in the in- 
irigues or employments of a court, and who, by his independent cir- 
Cumftances, is rather in a condition to extend than to receive affiftance, 
can have no ftrong inducement, from views of intereft, to treat others 
with much atten:ion; and for want of fuch a motive to counteract 
his natural pride, increafed in this cafe by the advantages of fortune, 
he will be prone to act, at lea(t towards his inferiors, with a de,ree of 
Heglect or rudenefs. Nor is a country gentleman more likely to be 
formed to courtefy by motives of ambition, unlefs they thould prompt 
him to folicit a feat in parliament, or fome other public fituation, 
Which could not eafily be obtained without the recommendation of 
popular manners; and then he would no longer be the retired man of 
whom we fpcak. And ia regard to the laft motive to civility [ _ 
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flated, arifing from the need we find of it, in order to harmonize our 
focial interviews, it is evident that, in proportion to the degree of abf. 
tration in which we live, this confideration muft have lefs influence, 
and will more ealily give way toevery fally of humour or paffion, 

*¢ Hence it may appear, that the retired man, unlefs he is willin 
tamely to yield the palm of courtefy to the man of the world, mut 
recur to motives of a fuperior nature, fuch as the views of reafon and 
religion will readily fapply. Among the topics to this purpofe, I fhall 
only fuggeft the following : 

“¢ Firit, let him conider the dignity of our common nature, that it 
was originally formed in the image of God, and, notwathftanding it 
is now fallen {rom its primitive perfediion, ts {till endowed with many 
noble powers and capacities, which fometimes break forth amidft all 
the difadvantages of a mean condition, Let him next confider, that 
he whom he 1s tempted to regard with difdain, would probably be 
found, if all circumitances were duly eftimated, better entitled to re. 
{pe&t than himfelf. And, laftly, let him take into his account the 
poffible as well as actual ftate of others; and though human nature, 
for the moft part, is litle better than a ruin, let him remember, it is 
the ruin of a temple, and that this temple may again be raifed to more 
than its primeval glory. It is impoflible for him, who is under the 
impreffion of fuch views, to treat any of his fellow-creatures either 
with rudenefs or indifference.” P. 209. 


The third Part contains Refleétions on Happinefs. This 
will be found particularly pleafing and interefting. The aue 
thor animadverts on the happinefs arifing from independence, 
from the agricultural purfuirs, the diverfions, and fcenery of a 
country life, or the pleafures of a literary retirement, and on 
the pleafures of a devotional retirement. Here alfo we fhall 
make an extraét, which, we doubt not, will be highly accepta- 
ble to our readers. 


se 


Rural Scenery. Wich the pleafures of rural fcenery, every inha- 
bitant of a temperate climate, and efpecially of this favoured ifland, 
where nature {miles almoft in perpetual verdure, muft in fome degree 
be acquainted. Thefe pleafures are natural to man, and accompany 
him from childhood to youth, from youth to manhood, and from 
manhood to decrepid age. 

‘* The views of nature are not only pleafing in themfelves, but be- 
come ftill more fo from their aflociation with other pleafures which 
enliven our early days. It is then that a redundant flow of health and 
{p rits produces a fenfe of vigour, and a fecret gladnefs of heart, not 
unlike what our common progenicor is fuppofed to have felt immedi 
ately npon his creation, and which he is made to exprefs as follows; 

** As new wak'd from foundeft fleep, 
Strait toward heav’n my wond’ring eyes I turn’d, 
And gaz'd awhile the ample fky, ‘till rais’d 
By quick inftin¢tive motion, up I fprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my fect; 
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Bates’s Rural Philofophy. 
Myfelf I then perus’d, and limb by limb 


Survey'd, and fometimes went, and fometimes ran 
With fupple joints, as lively vigour led, 
And felt that I was happier than I knew. 


« Tt is this fulnefs of life and felfenjoyment which theds a bright- 
nefson every farrounding objet, on hill and dale, foreft and plain, 
along with every part of animated nature; and which renders the pla- 
cid murmurs of a rivulet, the rufhing of a diftant torrent, or the wild 
mufic of the woods, more exquifitely delightful than all the hatmony 
of Handel at a later period, when the fenfitive organs are become ob- 
tule, and the mind lefs fufceptive of agreeable emotions. Hence 
arifes our fondnefs for rural fcenes, and for thofe above all where we 
have {pent the early part of life. There is no man, I fuppofe, who 
can fail to recover fome pleafing image of his fchool-boy days, upon 
revifiting, though after the longeft abfence, thofe fields and woods 
where he was accuftomed to wander, at a feafon when his fenfes and 
imagination were no lefs impreflible by the novelty than by the beau- 
ties of nature. 

* This predileftion for places and objeéts with which we were 
firft converfant, extends itfelt to others that refemble them, and con- 
fequently may afford one reafon why the fame natural fcenery is not 
equally agreeable to every fpectator; and, fhould we be required 
more fully to account for this difference, we might add to the effect 
of early affociations, “hat which arifes from variety of chara¢ter. 
Men are apt to be beft pleafed with whatever bears the greateft like- 
nefs to themfelves: whence in general it may be fuppofed, that thofe 
who have a turn for fublimity will be moft delighted with vaft plains 
or majeltic forefts, with ranges of lofty mountains, or {pacious vallies 
watered with copious rivers; that others, of a lefs elevated genius, 
will love to dwell on fcenes which partake more of beauty than of 
grandeur; while the philanthropiit will take the greateft pleafure ia 
the view of lands for paiture or tillage, waving with harvefts, or 
flocked with cattle. 

** Such appears to be the various impreffion of nature upon differ- 
ent individuals; and ic is often no lefs various upon the fame indivi- 
dual at different times. According as he is cheerful or melancholy, 
grave or gay, the fame profpect will be overcaft with gloom or bright 
with illumination. The mind cafts its own hue on every thing 
around it; and, as it were with the wand of a magician, converts a 
paradife into a defert, and a defert into a paradife, 

** Hence it may feem probable, that the greater part of the pleafure 
we experience in the contemplation of external nature, arifes from a 
reflected image of ourfelves. But whatever be the delight it affords us, 
trom this or other caufes, the amount I apprehend to be much lefs than 
is fometimes reprefented, 

** Were we to liften to certain writers, we might almoft be led to 
imagine, that little more is neceflary to charm away all our dif- 
pants, than fome rural {cene agreeably diverfified. We may ail, 

ays alate author, /ive in Arcadia if we pleafe. The beauties of a cryfial 
Ipring, a filent grove, a daificd meadiw, will chaften the feelings of the 
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beart, and afford at all times a permanent and pure delight®. Such fen. 
timental notions favour ftrongly of puerility, and are no proof of thar 
extraordinary progrefs of reafon and philofophy which is the great 
boaft of the prefent age. Rather, they feem to indicate a retrograde 
motion, from reafon to imagination, and from imagination to fenfe 
and mere animal inftin@. Who would not, obferves the fame writer, 
renounce the unia erfe for one fingle tear of lover ! An exclamation more 
fuited to Antony and Cleopatra, or to fome filly romance, than to the 
gravity of a difcourfe, either moral or philofophical. 

« Zimmermann knew very well, as every man muft know, that 
happinefs is infinitely more dependent on the ftace of the mind than 
upon any external circumflances; and that virtue is the chief fource 
of enjoyment. He knew that, under the corrofion of guilt, and the 
tyranny of the paffions, we can derive little relicf from eryfal /prings, 
or flent grives, OF verdant meads, and that recourfe muit be had to 
more powerful remedies before we can relifh the heauties and tafte the 
con pofure of flill life. All this he knew, and has frequently exe 
prefied ; and it isto be lamented, that one who feems to have been 
meant by nature for an amiable philofopher, fhould have run into the 
fentimental extravagancics of the citizen of Geneva, and difgracefully 
lifted himfelf in the number of bis unhappy admirers and panegy- 
rifts. 

‘€ To exchange the buftle of bufinefs, and the gay amufements of 
fociety, for fields and woods, filence and folitude, is fo far from -— 
alone fufficient to enfure a life of true contentment, that, to mo 
men, after the novelty was palt, it would produce fuch a fenfe of want 
and deprivation, as if their former exiftence had fuffered a diminue 
tion; or as if, from a region of light and plenitude, they had fallen 
into a dreary ftate of darknefs and vacuity. ‘This fhould be a leflon 
to all who meditate a retreat from the world, and induce them to cul 
tivate before-hand thofe qualities and habits, which may add life and 
jnterelt to the calm profpeéts and filent exhibitions of rural nature, 
And if there be any who have fequeftered them/felves without this due 
preparation, they ought to fuffer patiently the effe@ts of their rafhnefs: 
at the fame time, there is no reafon why they fhould fit down in cee 
fpondence ; fince, by a proper attention to themfelves, and a fteady 
and genile perfeverance, thofe more delicate powers of perception 
which are adapted to flill life, and which, amidft the tumult of the 
world, have lain neglected and deprefled, may yet gradually be reco- 
vered, and called forth into happy aétivity. 

** Still we muft remember, that as age advances, and the fenfes and 
imagination grow languid, the molt beautiful {cenes of nature will 
lofe their natural attractions; and that it is only the relation in which 
they ftand to their Alinighty Creator, and his glory thence reflected, 


that can render them afting objects of our delightful contemplation.” 
P. 234 
+ ») . 


‘The tourth Part confiders a common objeétion to a life of 
retirement, that it deitroys or diminifhes ufefulnefs. This 1s 





© ® Zimmermann on Solitude, p. 268. + Id. p. 240.” 
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firongly argued, and the objeftion, we think, fuccelsfully ob- 
viated. In this Part, we have remarks on the utility arifin 
from a public ftation; a retired lite is confidered in refpeét to 
utilitv; and the utility of monafteries 1s allo examined. The 
yolume concludes with fome admirable remarks upon the 
choice of life. 

The argument enforced throughout is this. That there is 
no folid happinefs without religion; and that the charms of 
retirement, unlefs they tend to improve the mind in piety and 
virtue, are infubftantial and fallacious; but that, if entered 
upon with a proper difpofition of mind, it will obvioufly ims 
prove us in true wifdom, and qualify us for that more durable 
condition in another world to which all of us are haften- 
ing. This important doétrine is taught without the {mallet 
tincture of fanaticifm, without the leaft auflerity, but in 
grave, yet fimple and impreflive, language. The flyle is, 
at the fame time, forcible and elegant: the volume, it is 
true, is no where enlivened by anecdote, but it is no where 
defaced by puerility ; and in this, as well as in other refpetis, 
is decidedly to be preferred to Zimmermann’s popular work. 
We do not, indeed, every where coincide in opinion with the 
author, particularly in the fe¢tion wherein he introduces the 
Jubjeét of public fchools, or rather of claflical education; but 
we recommend, without hefitation, the perufal of this book to 
every defcription of readers, who will receive the beft and 
molt fagacious advice, delivered in the moft pleafing manner. 





Art. VIII. An Examination of the Striures of the Critical 
Reviewers, on the Tranflation of Fuvenal, by W. Gifford, 
E/q. gto. 74 pp. gs. 6d. Hatchard. 1803. 


HE attack of angry criticifm upon an author of eftab- 
lihed tame, is like the attempt to invade a country which 
nature and unaniinity have made impregnable. Dilgrace is 
the inevitable fruit of the undertaking; the demontlration of 
rage, without the chance of fuccefs. Some authors, in the 
conhdence of f{lrength, would have fuffeved the alfailant to 
walte his efforts, and deflroy himfelf, unnoticed; but Mr. G. 
with a more maitial {pirit, carries fire and {word into the ter- 
rlories ot the enemy; and undertakes to punith, as well as to 
repel, the aggreffion. The Bonaparte of the Critical Review 
has, however, the advantage of being unknown; and, if he 
fhould have the prudence to keep his own counfel, his difgrace 
will not defcend to pofterity; an advantage which the great Re- 
wewer of the Continent will have occafion to envy, whenever 
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he fhall make his promifed attack upon the fhores of Bri. 
tain. 

After the account eggs we have given of Mr. Gifford’s 
tranflation of Juvenal*, it will eafily be fuppofed, that we 
cannot poffibly coincide in opinion with thole who accufe it 
of vulgarity, bad wri ing, and almoft every fault which can 
difgrace a work of that nature. Still lefs will it be imagined, 
that we can have any fimilari y of fveling with thofe who con. 
cvive ee imp! e and afletting narrative » of the tranflator’ s early 
life, to which we endeavoured to do fome juilice in a concife 
abftraét, to be a fit fubjeét for contemptuous farcafm and re. 
peated infult. It is not our bufinefs, however, to fight a bat. 
tle which he has fought with much more ability. Suffice it 
to fay generaily, that, on the whole queftion, we think bim per- 
fetily triumphant over his anonymous detrattor; whom he 
has convitted, in a variety of inttances, of ignorance, malice, 
and wilful falfehood. How the gentleman, even in his fnug 
concealment, feels himfelt alter fo fevere a caftigation, we 
fhall not prefame to guels ; but his employers, we conceive, 
will be a little cautious how they truft his pen in future, 
This, however, is their concern; and, having given this gene- 

ral opinion, we thall leave the controverftal part of the tratt, 
and content ourfelves with bringing forward a few paflages of 
more gener ‘| ufe and entertainment; fuch as a writer of 
Mr. G.’s abilny feldom fails to interfperfe in any thing he 
gives to the pre 

Let us not, in 5 ti iflice to the writer, omit the reafon he af- 
figns for thus noticing the attack upon his work; which, ac- 
cording to very refpe¢table opinions, it would have been more 
dignified to leave to filent oblivion. After + ye a pallage 
in which the critic had expofed himfelf to juf reprehenfion, 


Py a remark sel pert and futile, he fay : 


* Tt was this, among many other paffages, that induced my friends 
to iu ide me ry Aeon noticing, what would exci e only a momentary 
contempt by its rancour, or commiferation by its folly, and be forgot- 
ten forever. ‘That it would fo, is certain; nay, it is already tote 
gotten; and this confideration alone determined me to drag it fur. 
ward once more into notice. It is not for the true interefts of 
literature, that obtrufive and malicious blockheads fhould be lorgole 
ten :—they fhould be gibbetted, for the feorn of wife men, and the 
terror of fools. This has always been my opinion ; and I rejoice 
when a name, whofe impotence would not have preferved its rancour 
from oblivi ion for a _ is {natched from the gulf, and hung up 
terrorem!l”’ =P, 28 








* Brit, Crit. vol, xx. pp. 512, 6 
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There is certainly much good fenfe in this remark, and the 

effort may be regarded as the aét of a patriot in the region of 
‘Jetters. The following paflage contains fome remarks on 
Englifh ftyle, which may be of general utility. They form 
the author’s vindication of that flyle which he has employed in 
his pleafing notes on Juvenal. 


«« [ have yet a word to fay on the notes: to attempt a refutation of 
the charge of ** vulgarity” would be fuperfluous; it is only broughe 
againft them by this critic: by writers of a Cifferent lamp, the jan- 
guage in which they are compofed is faid to be light, elegant, and 
caly, 

«© Since my dear foul was miftrefs of herfelf, 
And could of books diftinguifh— 


I have been principally converfant with thofe of the beft age of Eng- 
Jith literature: I thall not, perhaps, gain much credit for judement in 
faying, that the period to which I allude is from the lait years of Eli- 
gaheth to the death of James. I Know it is now an inveterate cu'om 
to {neer at the name of James; and that every witling thinks himéelf 
competent to {coff at his witches, his tobacco-blatts, and his dog 
Srene; but the age 1 have mentioned produces fomething better than 
all thefe; and amongft the reft, great mafters of a ftyle, pure, copious, 
elegant, nervous, flowing, light, airy, and harmonious. ‘Thefe 1 
have ftudied ; if without profit, it is not from want of induftry, but of 
ability; and I could never perceive, either that they fhunned the ufe 
of familiar phrafes, and fuch as were employed in ordinary converfa- 

tion; or that, if they did, their language was much improved by it. 
** This had not efcaped the obfervation of Dryden. Iivery reader 
sul {peak from my own feelings; but I prefume, that every reader of 
his profe works has experienced a fweetnefs that hung upon his mind; 
a namelefs fomething, that operated asa {pell, and fecuced him on- 
ward, ‘Ihe principal agent in this powerful necromancy is the fre- 
quent and judicious interfperfion of words and phrafes in common 
ue. In extent and variety of learning, Dryden is furpafled by many ; 
in confiftency and truth, by more. — Lefs is to be gleaned from his cr. 
ticifms than a carelefs reader would imagine; yet what reader of tafte 
ever laid him down without regret? It this be true of his profe, it is 
no lefs fo of his verfe: ** truth,” as Shak{peare fays, ‘* is trach to the 
end of the reckoning ;” it cannot therefore be more truc; but cer- 
tainly the poetry of Dryden has a greater portion of colloquial lan- 
guage diffufed through it than his profes How mach of the irrefitt- 
ible {fweetnefs of his fables arifes from this caufe! The mind is 
infenfibly led on: it is foothed ; it is lulled into a delicious languor, 
by terms familiar to it; by combinations which are inftantly acknow- 
Jedged; not jolsed and ftariled, as in fome of the admired writings of 
the prefent day, where harfh and affected inverfions encumber every 
pege. Itis as pleafant to dance barefoot over Derby thire fpar, as to 
pore upon many of our popular compofitions, which, like the profe of 
Gibbon and the poetry of Darwin, are ftuck full of points and 
fparkles, 
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fparkles, that dazzle and confound the fight no lefs than the judg. 
ment.” P, 36. 


There is more found and ufeful criticifm in this paffage than 
in many fheets of ordinary writers: the remarks on the beau. 
ties of Dryden are of exquifite tafte and judgment ; nor is the 
cenfure of Gibbon and Darwin lefs juft. Nor can we refit 
the pleafure of adding the further opinion refpeéting the 
former of thefe two, which is fubjoined in a note to his name, 


** Accuftomed to think for myfelf, I have a kind of contempt fot 
a cockatoo, who merely repeats another’s words, In the introduétor 
fentence to this egregious review (of his Juvenal) my ‘* felf-compla- 
cency,”---G— knows why,—unle{s it be that our names begin with 
the fame letter, 1s faid to be fcarcely exceeded by that of * the la. 
minous Gibbon.” ‘The /uminous Gibbon! He is indeed luminous to 
fuch as bring to his work a greater portion of informatfon than him- 
felf poffeffed ; but 1s he fo to this purblind reviewer ? The luminous 
Gibbon, in fhort, is one of the obfcureft writers in the Englith lan. 
guage, affectedly fo:—hints, inuendos, paraphraftic defignations, oc- 
cur in every page of his latter volumes; and, untefs the reader be pre 
vioufly acquainted with the fubject, he will feldom know about whom 
or what the author is writing.” 


There cannot be a more juft remark, nor one more proper 
toenlighten thofe who blindly admire Gibbon, becaufe he is 
famous, without being able to difcern his real merits or faults, 
With refpeét to Mr. Gilford, the truth 1s, that though his 
** felf-complacency”’ is {neered at by his unknown affailant, 
he is never more to be admired than when he {peaks of himfelf, 
and that, on account of the unafleéted modelty with which he 
does it. It is indeed, as he terms it, “a manly modefty’’—he 
‘comes not {neakingly forward, to fue for praife in forma 
pauperis; but fill he fpeaks with modefty, and indeed, for 
one fo gifted, with humility. The third Satire, for example, 
being particularly fingled out for the reprehenfion of his critic, 
he thus pleads for it. 


** All this fury is lavifked on the tranflation of the third Satire. 
In an unobtrofive note (p. Ixiv.) I ventured to obferve it * was the 
only one which had efcaped alteration.” Twenty years after it was 
written, it was found amongft Mr, Ireland’s papers, copied from my 
fchool-exercife: and I contefs—to my fhame, as the critic will affirm 
—that I felt a flight vifitation of pride, in prioting it, ** with all its 
imperfections on its head.” 1 faid to myfelf, fome yenerous fpirit, 
fome liberal protector of indigent induftry ftruggling with difficulties, 
in the laborious purfuit of kavctehel may be curious—may be 
pleafed, perhaps, to fee what could be done after an education of eigh- 
teen months, by the help of fuch poor aids, as a country {chool of no 
reputation could fupply. All this I thought; but I made no parade 
ef if, not even to my deareft friend ; nor would the circumftance have 
ever 
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ever been mentioned by me, had not the reviewer, with an ungenerous 
and unfeeling triumph over my fituation, dragged forward this very 
Satire,and commented upon it with all thevirulence of infolent brutality, 
as an impartial {pecimen of Mr, Gifford’s general manner.” P. 53. 


As we very highly efteem this writer’s critical powers,we were 
pleafed to find him in fome paflages firongly confirming our pub- 
lifhed opinions. In our 15th volume, p. 190, we noticed and 
condemned a ftrange Poem, called Gebir, which however fome 
were foolifh enough to admire ; and the author has fince men- 
tioned it as his title to public notice, in a fill more ftupid col- 
le€tion of Poems. This Gebir, Mr. G. with more feverity 
than we chofe to afflume, but with perfeé truth, ftyles “a 
jumble of incomprehenfible trafh—the moft vile and defpica- 
ble effufion of a mad and muddy brain that ever difgraced, I 
will not fay the prefs, but the darkened walls of Bedlam.” P. 7. 

Towards the latter end of this traé&t, Mr. G. mentions Mil- 
bourne’s Critical Review of Dryden’s Virgil; finding this 
now almoft forgotten piece of fpite, on a ftall, we had the cu- 
riofity to buy it, and a memorable example indeed it exhibits 
of blind prejudice and impotent rage. ‘The fate of its author 
ought to be a warning to all critics, not to judge by their paflions 
inftead of their underftandings. Till he publifhed this unfor- 
tunate effufion, Luke Milbourne was in tolerable credit ; had 
produced Academical Verfes, and was efleemed fomewhat of 
afcholar. But in attempting to injure Dryden, he ruined 
himfelf. The poet, if we forget not, difdained to anfwer him ; 
but his abfurdity gained him a place in the Dunciad; and 
Johnfon has again facrificed him to the manes of Dryden, in 
his critique on the works of that great poet. ‘Thus immor- 
talized in infamy, he muft with, if he can be confcious of the 
effect, that he had drank inftead of ufing the ink which wrote 
his book; or that he could now fteep its pages in the deepeft gulf 
of Lethe, and wath it, by the fame effort, from the remembrance 
of the literary world. The critic who attacked this new tranf- 
lation of Juvenal, is only protected from a ftill worfe fate, by 
being anonymous; Iet him envelope his name in tenfold 
darknefs, till this tranfa€tion be forgotten, or all his pofterity 
will be afhamed of it. 


ee 





Art. IX. The Elements of Natural or Experimental Phi- 
lofophy. By Tiberius Cavallo, F.R.S. Gc. With Plates. 
Four Volumes. 8vo. 21.28, Cadell and Davies. 1809. 

T: [E. former publications of Mr. Cavallo have been fo fa- 

vourably received by the public, and his abilities are fo 
well known, that this extenfion of his labours cannot fail to be 
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regarded with pleafure by thofe who cultivate the fludy of na. 
tural phil ofophy . He has, on various former occafion 1s, been 
fuccefsful in explaiming and elucidating, ina fatisfa€tory man. 
ner, the fubjeéts on which he has treated, by a met hodical ar. 
rangement, an eafy and familiar ftyle, and a reference to well. 
known obfervations and eafy experiments. This plan he has 
very properly endeavoured to purfue in the prefent work ; 
with what fuccels will, in fome degree, appear from the fol. 
lowing obfervations. 

‘Lhe great extent of his work, and the variety of fubjetts 

which are explained, nce flarity produce a diflimilarity be. 
tween the feveral parts, lome of them bei ‘ine more abflrufe than 
the others. To render the various branclies of e x pe rimental 
philot ophy equally plain, or ca pable of the fame fimplicity 
of explanation, a nd caufe them to vary only in the relative 
number of their propofitions {although it be the goal to which 
all the Jabours of philofophers ultimately tend) 1s totally im. 
pollible, in the prefent flare of our knowledge. As a means 
of counteratting, as much as poflible, this imperfeétion, Mr. 
Cavallo has, with great judgment, feparated the abftra& ma. 
thematical demenftrations from the more obvious and experi 
mental part of his work, and placed thefe demontftrations in 
the form of notes. By this method, he is enabled to give a con- 
netted view of the fubjeét, unembarraffed by the interruptions 
which theie demonttrations would unavoidably occafion; and 
a reader, who is only beginning the ftudy of the {cience, can 
acquire from the text a general knowledge of it, undif. 
mayed by the abftrufenefs of the acroamatic parts, which, if 
not thus feparated, might, in fome cafes, deter him from pro- 
ceeding. Former writers on molt ol the fubjefts here d deferibed, 
have, in general, either incumbered their works with operofe 
defcriptions of a variety of mechanical con‘rivances to illuf- 
trate the dottrines they delis er, or omitted entirely to defcribe 
the prattical means, whereby the agreement of the theory with 
atiual experiment can be fhown. It is certainly dificult to 
oblerve a due medium in this refpe&t; Mr. Cavallo, however, 
has done all that could be expetied, having endeavoured, and, 
in our opinion, with fuccefs, to avoid giving fuperfluous prace 
tical tiluilration, or leaving any point doubtful, when capable 
of an experimental proot. 

The firft volume commences wih a general idea of natural 
philofophy, Ure rules of philofophizing, and ane xplan ation of 
the terms ufually employed, the meaning of which is at all ree 
mote from common ule. Fron theleexpl. nations and fubfequert 

h that, notwithfland ing the author requires @ 
previous knowledge of the mathematics, which he emphat» 
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cally Rtyles (p. 10) the language of nature ; he is, by no means, 
attached to all the tenets of its profeffors, ali houg th regularly 
deducible from the principles of that fcience. T *his appears, 
from what he fays refpeéting infinity. 

«« The word infinity has likewife been produ@ive of numerous 
difputes. Many odd pofitions have been affumed tor the fupport of 
{pecious arguments, and feveral abfurd confequences have been deduced 
from them. ‘Thefe errors have principally arifen from the idea of 
fomething determinate which has been annexed to the words Infinite 
or infinity, inftead of fomething, indefinite and indeterminate, In 
confequence of this idea, infinites have often been compared together, 
and one infinite has been faid to be the double, or treble, or the halt, 
&c. of another infinite; whereas infinites (in the true fenfe of rhe 
word, which means fomething greater or lefs than any affignable quar- 
tity, but not determinate) are incapable of comparifon ; fince an inde 
terminate quantity cannot bear any aflignable proportion to another 
indeterminate quantity ; and of courfe one infinite cannot be faid @ 
be greater than, equal to, or lefs than, another infinite. 

Ic has heen ufually alledged, that if a line be infinitely extended 
one way only, and another line be infinitely extended both ways, the 
latter infinite line muft be double the former infinite line, which evi- 
dently implies a limited or determinate length; namely, that the later 
line has been extended on either fide as much as the former line has 
been extended one way only.” Vol. i. p. 19. 

Thefe obfervations are correét, and tend to prevent much 
idle paradox, and confufion of terms. In treating of the pro- 
perties, common to matter in general, which is the fubjeé that 
immediately follows, the fame freedom of opinion is ufed, in 
confidering divifibility, not as a common property of matter, 
sm rather, of extenfion in the abftratt only. The accurate 

experisth ients of the chemifls, in refpe& to the alterations of 
{pe cific gravity which takes place on the union of bodies, and 
which 1s ante. commonly different from the mean, 1s adduced 
by Mr. C. asa pre oof, that impenetrability can belong only to the 
ultim ate parts mmto which matter may be refolv ed, and not to 
us groffer forms. 

Gravitation is enumerated among the common properties of 
matier; and yet it does not appear, from any experiments, 
that caloric light, the eleétric fluid, or the magnetic fluid, have 
any weight, but rather the contrary; nor will this obfervation 
have the lefs force, if we fhould be difpofed to admit, that the 
phan mena {aid to be produced by thefe fluids, are effeéted by 
tl i¢ various modifications of one common medium; fince the 
want of rravity inthat medium muft be equally acknow ledged. 
It is alfo an apparent contradiétion, to enumerate grav it; ation as 
2 common property of matter at the fame time with the vis zn- 
ervia, or paflivenefs; the prefence of one neceflarily inferring 
the shfente ot the other. 
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A confideration of the experiments of the chemifts has, as 
we have already noted, caufed the impenetrability of matter to 
be reftritted, by Mr. Cavallo, to the ultimate parts onlv; it 
alfo appears to us, that, if the ves inertia can be confidered as. 
any thing more than an affumption of the mathematical phi. 
lofophers, the great improvements lately made in the the 
of chemiftry muft caufe that property to be reftrained (con. 
trary to what was ftated refpefting impenetrability) to the 
groifer forms of matter only, and not to its ultimate parts; 
as its exiftence in them feems totally incompatible with thofe 

roperties, which chemuiftry 1s forced to acknowledge, as the 
Batis upon which its whole theory is founded. In faét, the 
recent extenfion of chemiftry has weakened the whole doc. 
trine of the common properties of matter, founded as it was, 
upon fimple mathematical ab{trattions, which ought to be con- 
fidered only as the expreffion of the elements of calculation, 
and not as the expreffion of faéts; the want of which difline. 
tion, has produced much confufion and error. 

This vis tnerii@ (or property of bodies, whereby they have 
no power to put themfelves in motion, if at reft; or to flop 
themlelves, if in motion) has given rife to a curious propofi- 
tion (vol. i. p. 95) refpeéting the voluntary motions of ani- 
mals. 


** A novice in philofophy may perhaps be induced to fufpe& the 
truth, or generality of this property of matter, by obferving that a 
man, or other animal, can eafily move himfelf from reft, or ftop his 
motion: but in this cafe it mult be remarked, that the animal receives 
a general impulie at the commencement of his life, and that all his 
some, as long as he exilts, are the confequence of that original im- 
pulic.” 


The inftance of a clock (which being fet in motion, con- 
tinues to move for a certain time, and at flated periods ftrikes 
a determinate number of ftrokes on the bell) being given, he 
proceeds as follows. 


«¢ What has been faid of the clock will perhaps be fufficient to re- 
move the difficulty refpe@ing the apparent felf-moving power of more 
complicated mechanifims, fuch as that of an animal or vegetable body. 
But although we are led by the analogy of much fimpler movements 
to admit the dependence of animal and vegetable motion on an origi- 
nal impulfe; we do not, however, prefume to explain the origin, de- 

ndence, and poflible modifications of that impalfe, our underftand- 
ing, and our knowledge, being as ver infufficient to explain the nature, 
and the laws of that original energy.” P. 37. 


Wecannot, however, avoid remarking, that the attempt to re- 
duce animal motions entirely to mechanical principles, is one 
which never can be altogether fuccefsful; the origin of voluntary 
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niotion being fomething which, according-to all appearance, 
cannot poffibly be communicated to mere mechanifm ; and 
the fuppofition that it can, leads to nothing better than complete 
materialifim*. We know not of any mechanical power at all 
analogous to volitzon, which exempts animated bodies altoge- 
ther a the general law of inert matter, as being unable to 
change their ftate of motion or reft. The notion of an or- 
ginal impulfe certainly does not apply to this cafe. The 
doftrine of motion being the foundation of natural philofo- 
phy, it became neceflary to explain it in the moft fatisfattory 
manner; which has been done with great clearnefs, although 
with fome degree of prolixity. This arifes partly from. the 
above-mentioned feparation of the mathematical demonftra- 
tions from the text itfelf; and perhaps, alfo, from the import- 
ance of the fubje€t which naturally induced the author to en- 
large upon it. Although this Part, indeed, on pofhbly have 
been comprifed in a fmaller compafs, yet the condenfation 
would have been, in fome refpeéts, injurious ; for, as Mr. C. 
himfelf obferves, p. 147, “* it1s frequently far more laborious 
to deduce every particular cafe from one comprehenfive rule, 
than to read a particular propofition for every fingle cafe.” 
In treating of compound engines, Mr. C. merely mentions 
fleam, as being a moft powertul agent, but does not give the 
{malleft defcription of a fteam-engine. This omiffion we think 
very extraordinary, when we confider the great ufe now made 
of fleam-engines in all mechanical works. 

On examining the figure referred to in p. 322, namely, 
plate viii. fig. 8, we obfervea flight miftake; the threads C. I, 
being attached to the ball to be ftruck E. inftead of the ftriking 
ball A. The letters A. and B. are alfo omitted to be annexed 
to the two fufpended balls. When we confider the great 
utility of projectiles in the operations of modern warfare, we 
are led to wonder at the uncertainty under which that part of 
dynamics {till labours. 

Having pafled over the general properties of bodies, on the 
fuppofition that they are folid, the next ftep 1s to confider 
them in a fluid flate, under the two great divifions of Hydro/- 
tances and Pneumatics. But, before he enters on thefe 
branches, Mr. C. takes a rapid fketch of the variety of nature; 
and gives a general view of all the bodies which are known, 
or fuppofed to exift, and of the properties which belong to 
them. The following extraét will exhibit his ideas of the ac- 
uve powers of nature. 
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* See our refieétions on Power; Art, Xiie p. 280. 
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«* Befides what relates to light, heat, ele¢tricity, and magnetifm, 
there are four forts of attraction, viz, ift. The attraétion which 
every known body has towards all the reft, and which is called gravi- 
tation; 2ndly. The attraftion which homogeneous parts of matter 
have towards each other, or by which they adhere to each other, and 
which is called the attraction of aggregation; and fuch is the power 
by which two {mall drops of quickfilver, when placed contiguous te 
each other, rafh, as it were, into each other, and form a fingle d 
3dly. ‘Ihe attraction of cchefion, or that power by which the hetero. 
geneous particles of hodies adhere to each other, without any change 
of their natural properties ; fuch as the adbefion of water to glafs, of 
oil to iron, &c.; gthly. The attraction of compofition, or of affinity, 
which is the tendency that parts of heterogeneous bodies have to. 
wards each other, by which they combine, and form a body, differ. 
ing more or lefs from any of its components, 

** Repulfion takes place, either between the homogencous, or be. 
tween the heterogeneous, parts of bodies; but the exiftence of the for. 
mer is, with great reafon, much dovbted. 

«© It is remarkable, that of ali thefe properties, we only know the 
exiftence, and fome of the laws under which they act; but we are 
otherwife uuerly ignorant of their nature and dependance.” Vol. ii, 


Ps 19 
To this is fubjoined, in-a note. 


«* The inveftigation and the knowledge of the laft fort of attraction 
or affinity is the moft ufeful and extenfive, it being the foundation of 
chemiftry, and of various arts, Its inveftigatioa is likewife very intti- 
cate; for it is different between any two bodies, from what it is 
between any two others; and it fluctuates according to a vaft variety 
of circumftances. ‘Thus, for inftance, a certain body A has a greater 
tendency to mix with another body B io a particular temperature, 
than in any other, ‘The fame body A has a greater affinity to another 
body B, than to a third body C ; and it may have no affinity at ally 
or even a repulfion, towards a fourth body D. Yet when D andC 
are mixed, fo as to form one compound body, thea A may have an al- 
finity to that compound.” 


That the homogeneous parts of air, the fevéral gafes, the 
elettric and magnetic fluids, repel each other, is allowed by 
the author, when treating on thofe fubjeéts; and the apparent 
repulfion between quickiilver and glafs is explained, as being 
owing to attraction only; hence, there appears fome inaccu- 
racy in the paflage here quoted; which we fufpe& to have 
arifen from the author's kavimg had in view, a theory of the 
elements propofed by Dr. Higgins, in his Effay on Light; in 
which he fuppofes feven elements, and that the homogencous 
parts of two of them attra¢t each other, and that thofe of the 
other five repel each other. 

The diftin@ion between the attra@ion of cohefion and of 
compofition, is evident from the above definitions; ye ™ 
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« There is an evident attraftion between water and air, viz. the at- 
tration of cohefion. Ifa fmall bubble of air be introduced in a glafs 
veffel filled with boiled water, and inveried in water, that quantity of 
air will difappear in a day or two.” 


To this, in a note, is fubjoined, 


« Jt is impoflible to annex more appropriate names to indefinite or 
onfettled ideas. Certain it is, that water will abforb a quantity of 
air, and that air abforbs a certain quantity of water; and to thofe ab- 
forbing powers we give the name of attraction, or mrt at 
perty, whether they are really owing to the attraction of cohefion, 
properly fo called, or not.” 


Here the attraétion of cohefion (or capillary attraétion, 
which is ufed as a fynonymous term, in page 133) 18 con- 
founded with the attraction of compofition, or {pecitic attrac- 
tion, notwithftanding the clear and diftin€&t manner in which 
they had been previoufly defined and charaéterized, in the 
opening chapter of this part, as above quoted. 

Vol. ii. page 50, end of former note 3. The barofcopes 
founded on the. principles mentioned in this note fhould have 
been explained. 

Under the general head of Hydroflatics, we have not onl 
the fubjeSts commonly arranged under that title, together wit 
large tables of fpecific gravitics, from the lateft and moft cor- 
rett experiments, but alfo all the mechanical properties of 
non-elaftic fluids, with the new and interefling experiments of 
Profeffor Venturi: fo alfo the Pneumatics of this author in- 
clude meteorology, acouflics, and mufic; the philofophical 
part of which latter is explained in a concife but fatisfattory 
manner. 

Among the various philofophical experiments which have 
been made the fubje&t of public exhibitions, acouftic decep- 
tions have for fome time been the principal. The followin 
pallage (taken from vol. ii. page 941) may afford fome clue 
to the myflerious converfations of the Invifible Girl, and to the 
powers of fome apparent, but not real, ventriloquitts. 


“ The fpeaking trumpet throws the found <ire€tly before its aper- 
tare, and very little of it can be heard by pei{ons who are out of that 
diredtion, 

“ Upon this principle feveral curious contrivances may be made; 
and the {peaking of the inanimate figure, fofpendeéd in the air, which 
was exhibited in London fome years ago, depends upon the fame 
Palaciple, The mechanifm was as follows: a wooden figure was fuf- 
pended in the air, by means of ribbands, in an opening between two 
rooms. ‘There was a perforation, about an inch an halt in diameter, 
ftom the mouth to the upper part of the head. ‘This aperture had an 

tged termination on the top of the head, and with the other ex- 
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tremity communicated with a fort of {peaking trumpet, which was 
fattened to the mouth of the figure. Behind the partition, the ens 
larged or fuonel-like opening of a tube was fituated dire€tly oppofite 
to, and at about two feet diftance of, the aperture on the head of the 
figure. The tube behind the partition was bent in a convenient form, 
and a concealed performer applied either his mouth or his ear to the 
other end of the tube. Now, if a perfon applied his mouth to the 
opening of the trumpet, and fpoke into it, the found paffed from the 
opening on the head of the figure through the air, to the opening of 
the tube which ftood facing it, behind the partition of the rooms; 
and the perfon who applied his ear to the farther opening of the tube 
would hear it diitinétly; but other perfons in the room heard very 
little, if at all, of the faid articulated found ; and the fame thing took 
place, when the concealed perfon fpoke with his mouth clofe to the 
tartheft end of the tube, and another perfon placed his ear clofe to the 
opening of the trumpet; which thews, that the found paffed almot 
entirely in a ftraight dire€tion, from the opening on the head, to the 
oppofite aperture of the tube, and vice verfa. ‘I his made it appear as 
if the wooden figure itfelf comprehended words, and returned an ade 
quate anfwer,”’ 


As the Phanta/magoria has lately obtained a fimilar cele. 
brity in London, we expected to have found fome explanation 
of it, under the fubjeét of the magic lantern, in vol. ii. p. 2725 
but it is not even mentioned. 

The general properties which belong more to the forms in 
which matter 1s exhib’ted, than to the intrinfic nature of mat- 
ter itfelf, being thus difcufled, chemiftry, or rather that part 
of it which treats of the peculiar natures of ponderable {ub- 
ftances, occupies the remainder of the fecond volume. The 
view taken of this fcience is very flight, and fuch as by no 
means accords with the other parts of the work. Detailed 
accounts of the reaction of various bodies on each other were 
not, it is true, required by the general tenor of the plan put- 
fued by Mr. Cavallo; but a chapter, which fhould have 
abridged, and adapted to modern improvements, Bergmann’s 
‘Treatfe on Eleétive Attraétions, is certainly wanted to render 
this part equal to the reft; as, upon thefe attractions, all the 
operauons of chemiftry depend; and the doétrine of them 1s 
conneéted, both in form and matter, with thofe parts of philo» 
lofphy which are fo amply illuflrated by him. 

Next to eleétive attraétions, the phenomena of cryftalliza- 
tion form the moft important part of chemiftry; and, when we 
confider the importance of the fubje&t, and the regular mathe- 
matical form into which the penetrating genius of M. Haily 
has reduced cryftallography, or, as it may be more properly 
termed, cryftallology, we are rather furprifed to find it omitt 
in thefe Elements. 


In 
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In treating of the operations of chemiftry, as furnaces are 
certainly as neceflary as moft of the inflruments defcrived b 
Mr. C. a more detailed account of them fhould alfo have been 
given, inftead of referring to Macquer (erroneoully {pelt Mac- 
quiar) and Lavoifier for information: the author, at leaf, 
fhould have defcribed, and illuftrated by figures, a final] porta- 
ble polychreft furnace for general experiments, (of which kind, 
Dr, Black’s is the moft fimple,) and one alfo for raifing a vio- 
lent heat, the ufual conftruétion of whichis given by Dr. Ber- 
kenhout, in his Firft Lines. ‘The means of forming fuch a 
furnace within a common chimney, without impeding its other 
ufes, as practifed by Clouet, is fhown by Lagrange, in his Ma- 
nual of Chemiftry (a work referred to by Mr. C.) and is fg 
ufeful, that it fhould not have been omitted. 

In the operations of modern chemiltry, Gazometers, if not 
abfolutely neceffary, are, however, of too much confequence 
to be paffed over in filence. The fimpleft kind ought to have 
been defcribed, and a figure of it given; efpecially as we do 
not conceive that the recompofition of water, as deferibed in 
vol, ii. p. 546, can be well performed without them. 

The {pace taken up by fig. 3 and 7, plate xvii. reprefent- 
ing afieve, might have futficed for one of thefe articles, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Art. X. The Inftitutions of the Praétice of Medicine, de- 
hivered in a Courfe of Ledures, by J. Baptift Burferius de 
Kamfeld. Tranflated fromthe Latin, by W. Cullen Brown. 
Vols. LUI. Iv. and WV. 8vo. Cadell. 1802, 


F the former volumes of this work, an account has been 
already laid before our readers in the Britifh Critic for 
1801. 5 
We now proceed to notice the remaining volumes, of which 
the third completes the hiflory and treatment of eruptive fevers, 
containing an account of the {mall-pox, petechia, and miliar 
eruption; with a remark on the plague. Concerning thefe 
difeafes, on which fo many authors have at different times 
written, we find nothing which particularly calls for attention. 
The fourth volume treats of the difeafes of the head, mouth, 
and throat, including convulfive affeétions, delirium, parotids, 
gloffitis, angina, &c. _ Thus the author has brought together, 
im defiance of all nofology, a multitude of oppolite difeafes, 
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This method was adopted by medical writers fome centuriesago: 
but we little expeéted to fee it retained by the principal profelfor 
in a celebrated fchool of phyfic, of the prefent times. The 
Chapter, however, on the Swelling of the Parotids (Mumps) 
contains fome good remarks ; though the author does not ap- 
pear to have had a right notion of the contagious nature of 
this diforder. It prevailed epidemically in feveral parts of 
Italy in 1782; and, where no metattafis to the teflicles in male 
fubseéts, or to the mamme or inguinal glands, in female pa. 
tients, took place, a troublefome vomiting frequently came on, 
accompanied with a fenfe of weight at the epigaftrium, after 
the fwelling of the parotids and the fever were difcufled. The 
difeafe appeared at Pavia ‘‘ in the month of March, afiera 
great fall of fnow and fudden froft.’”” We-infert the follow. 
ing account in the words of the tranflator. 


« The parotid and maxillary glands fwelled enormoufly, and be- 
came tenfe and remarkably hard. The colour of the fkin was {carcely 
changed ; and if any rednefs appeared externally, it was extremely 
flight. But they were accompanied with a conftant, irregular, and 

enerally violent fever, except [in] a few patients; who were more 
flightly affected. Thofe who were more feverely affected, laboured 
under debility, naufea, vomiting, frequent fighing, and a tendency to 
fainting, particularly in the erect pofture. At the beginning, gentle 
cathartics, clyfters, diiuent and diaphoretic drinks, and bleeding were 
not omitted ; the blood, however, was covered with no inflammatory 
gluten, which is generally wanting in thefe difeafes, as alfo appears 
from the obfervations of others, the difeafe goes through its ftages 
generally in eight or nine days, and is refolved either by a diarrhea, a 
iweat, a difcharge of urine, or by an epiftafis, In children and you 
poopie a difcharge of blood from the nofe occurring on the fourt 
or feventh day (at Bologna) was generally obferved to effect a true 
crifis, by which they were immediately reftored to health, It does 
not appear that any perfon died of thts difcafe (as it prevailed in Italy 
in the year before mentioned) however violent in degree. But nobody 
ought rafhly to rely upon bimfelf, and defpife the difeafe on account 
of its mildnefs, as a fatal tranflation to the lengs or brain may occas 
fionally occur.” P. 452. 


The fifth, and laft volume, treats of Difeafes of the Chef 
and Abdomen. Here again we have acute and chronic dil- 
eafes, inflammatory and convulfive affettions, profluvia, and 
fuppreffions, diforders of increafed and diminifhed aétion, all 
grouped together. 

In this, as indeed in moft of the other volumes, difeafes are 
divided and fubdivided with a minutenefs, which, while it can- 
not fail to perplex the fludent, leads to no praétical ufe. In 
the treatment laid down, we too often meet with obfolete fat- 
ragoes of medicines, fhowing that pharmacy ftill remainsinavery 
contemptible 
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contemptible ftate in Italy: and, upon the whole, Burferius, 
whofe chief merit confilts in his hiftories of difeafes, written 
in eafy and by no means inelegant latinity, and in the views he 
gives, accompanied with noies and references, of the obferva- 
tions and opinions of others, wants the fimplicity and efficacy, 
which conititute the exce!lence of the healing art, as praétifed 
at this day in Great Britain. 





Art. XI. A Tour, performed in the Years 1795-6, through 
the Taurzda, or Crimea, the Ancient Kingdon of Bafphorus, 
the once-powerful Republic of Tauric Cherfon, and all 
the other Countries on the North Shore of the Euxine, ceded 
to Ruffia by the Peace of Kainardgi and faffy; by Mrs. 
Maria Guthrie, formerly acting Diredtre/s of the Imperial 
Convent for the Education of the Female Nobility of Rufiias 
defcribed in a Series of Letters to her Hufband, the Editor, 
Matthew Guthrie, M. D. F. R. 8. and F.S. A. of London 
and Edinburgh, Member of the Philofophical Society of 
Manchefter, Sc. Gc. Phyfcian to the Firft and Second 
Imperial yi of Noble Cadets in Si. Bs AS and 
Counfellor of State to his Imperial Maje/ty of all the Ruffias, 
The Whole illuftrated by a Map of the Tour along the 
Euxine Coaft, from the Dniefler to the Cuban; with En- 
gravings of a great Number of Ancient Coins, Medals, 
Monuments, In/criptions, and other curious Objes, gto, 
446 pp. il. 11s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1802. 


THE authorefs of this work was appointed by the late Catha- 
rine of Ruffia, to the arduous and honourable office of fu- 
perintending the Imperial Convent for the education of the 
female nobility of Ruffia. She was induced, on account of 
her health, to travel through the fouthern provinces of Rufha, 
and addreffed thefe Letters, while on her progrefs, to her huf- 
band, the editor, at Peterfburgh. It may, therefore, be confi- 
dered, if the reader pleafes, as the work of two diflinét writers. 
The lady, giving an account of the modern ftate of each pro- 
vince and city that fhe vifited, and her bufband, adding the an- 
cient hiftory of each during the times of tle Greeks, Romans, 
Goths, Genoefe, Venetians, Tartars. The editor himfelf for- 
merly publifhed in French, a work, entitled Noétes Roffice, or 
én account of the moral antiquities of the ancient dominions 
of Ruffia, and his objeét was to have this confidered as a fuita- 

ble Appendix. 
The 
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The fpace of cauntry here traverfed and defcribed, though 
well known to the ancients, has certainly been, from various 
caufes, almoft inacceffible to modern travellers; and particu, 
larly from the jealoufy or ignorance of its Turkith matters, 

As a work of entertainment, we have little {cruple in recom. 
mending it; but whoever expeéts to find any profound remark, 
critical elucidation, or great acceflion of knowledge, will pro. 
bably be difappointed. We infert fhort {pecimens of diffeyent 
kinds, that the reader may determine for himfelf. 

‘“ Letrer XXV. 


** From Mankoup, the Tabane of Ptolomy, and Kaftrem 
Gothias of the Middle Ages, 

*© We defcended from the Jews’ Citadel into the deer park of the 
Chan, furrounded by horrible precipices, which ferve for walls to con, 
fine game ; and, on advancing to the edge of this terrible lovers’ leap, 
whence it makes you giddy to look down on the valley below, we per- 
ceived the ruins of an antient building, more than a hundred tathoms 
below us, which we were told had once been an antient hunting feat 
of the Crimean Chans, 

«* On reaching the bottom of the fecond valley, which leads to an- 
cther bill, we faw among the high grafs fome remains of an antient 
city, which we were told was called Marianapol, but of which I find 
no mention in antient authors. Thefe marks of former population lay 
at the bottom of a mountain, on the fummit of which are (ill found 
the ruins of Mankoup or Manghoup, the Tabane of Ptolemy, and the 
Kaftron Gothias, or Goths’ Citadel, of the Middle Ages; a city 
which bore the rank of capital of the principality of Gothia in the 
ninth century, and was erected in the mountainous part of the penin- 
fula, when that people, together with the Alains, were driven from the 
lower grounds by a new race of conquerors, called Kozares, after be- 
ing matters of the Taurida from thedecond century. Here it was that 
they took refuge; and the highland principality thus erected always 
exited, though probably asa tributary ftate, through all the changes of 
‘Tartar fovereigoty, till the Turkifh Conquett in the fixteenth century j 
which fhows them to have been a brave people, and well {killed in de 
fending places in thofe days, 

** There is a little monaflery cut out of the rocks in the fide of the 
mountain, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, probably by the Goths, 
who were Chriflians, and introduced their religion, churches, and 
bithops, into all the cities that they poffeiied, fome of which are fill 
ftanding, and will be noticed hereafter. 

** A litle rough path conducted us from the bottom of the moun- 
tain to the foot of a flight of ftcps, hewn out of the rock, which leads 
pp to the monatiery, and which we mounted beneath the rays of a 
burning fun. 

«« Firft, we came to a few little wooden cells, ftuck in a manner to 
the rocks, and fufpended in a frightful ftyle above the valley ; proba- 
bly intended to try the courage, and reduce the bodies, of pampe 
finners, before entering the cool recefies of the excavated rock ; and 
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there was furely little danger of their carrying-in much of their worldly 

lumpnefs with them, if they pafied a fummer in thefe {weating boxss 
by way of ordeal, and did nox break their necks during the noviciate 5 
an efcape, however, which, in my opinion, would be no flight mark 
of their being in the number of the elect, and dettined for the fervice 
of the Virgin. One foitiary monk now occupies them alone, who is 
certainly arrived at a {tate ot body that might almoft gain him admifé- 
fion into a rabbit-hole. t 

« A little farther up we met with two cells cut in the rock (proba- 
bly the fecond tage of probation), furnithed with tome rade utenfils; 
and, in mounting (till higher, we caine to a little vellibule that opens 
jato the chapel, fituated in the very heart of the living rock, and only 
lighted by the feeble rays which pafs through this anti-chamber, the 
leis wanted, however, as wax tapers are burning day and nightin ho~ 
nour of the faint, and add much, in my opinion, to the religious awe 
infpired by the fanctuary, 

* This chapel offers very little to curiofity, independent of its fitu- 
ation and coniiruction, except a rude figure of the Virgin, and fome 
old coins hung about it, the offerings of her pious votaries ; but what 
attracted much of our attention was, a fmall cradle hung on the wall, 
whofe hiftory makes it interciting. It 1s the gratetul offering of a 

d woman, who, having been long condemned to barrennefs, came 
to obtain the Virgin s incerceflion im her tavour, and remained a few 
days in the facred place, to have the advantage of the prayers of the 
holy fathers; when Jo, at the end of nine months (wondertul as it may 
appear) the pious ‘chriitian was delivered of a fine rofy boy, and, on 
her recovery, came to offer the little cradle as a mark of her gratitude 
and fatistaction ; and it 1s accordingly preferved with much care, as 4n 
encouragement to other fterile females to apply to the Virgin in the 
fame manner. 

** ‘The numbers, however, of thefe charitable fathers are fadly re- 
duced in thefe angodly times, as now only two remain out of 72, the 
antient complement ; infomuch that the lower cells, to the feandal of 
religion, ferve at the prefent moment to lodge the neighbouring flocks, 
initead of their own as formerly. 

‘* Batic is time to defcend trom this wonderful mountain, to procare 
fomething more folid than the fharp air that we breathe here, which 
has givea an excellent appetite to Yours, &c.” P, 86, 


«© Lerrer XLIX, 

‘© The fair Circaffians,” fays Mr. Keelman, “ of whom three were 
offered me for fale in 1768, were brought from their own chamber into 
mine (as we all lodyed in the fame inn) one after another, by the Ar- 
menian merchant who had to difpofe of them, The firlt was very 
well drefled, and had her face covered in the Oriental ftile. She kiffed 
my hand by order of her matter, and then walked backward and for- 
ward in the room, to fhew me her fine fhape, her pretty {mall foot, and 
her elegant carriage, She next litted up her veil, and abfolutely fur- 
oe me by her extreme beauty. Her hair was fair, with fine lar 

lue eyes; her nofe a little aquiline, with pouting red lips. Her fea- 


tures were regular, her complexion fair and delicate, and her cheeks 
covered 
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covered with a fine natural vermillion, of which the took care to cogs 
vince me by rubbing them hard with a cloth. Her neck I thought g 
little too long ; but, to make amends, the fineft bofom and teeth in the 
world fet off the other charms of this beautiful flave, for whom the 
Armenian afked 4000 Tarkifh piaftres, but permitted me to. feel hep 
pulfe, to convince myfelf that the was in perfeét health ; after which 
ihe was ordered away, when the merchant aflured me that the was a 
pure virgin of 18 years of age.” 

‘* He next offered him two others, older, and lefs handfome, at 
3000 piaitres for the two ; but thefe I fhall not follow Mr. Keelman 
an deferibing, as] am preity fure that you would not have been a pur. 
chafer any more than the honeft German; who, however, feems to 
have fet a proper value on the youth and beauty of the firit, although 
*‘ her neck was a little too long” for his tatte. ; 

** | was more furprifed, probably, than I ought to have been (as 
common ufage renders every thing familiar) at the pertect inditference 
with which the inhabitants of Caffa behold this traffic in beauty that 
had fhocked me fo much, and at their afluring-me, when I feemed 
affected at the practice, that it was the only method which parents had 
of bettering the itate of their handfome daughters, defined at all 
events to the haram; tor that the rich Aiiaticy gentleman who pays 
4000 piaiires for a beautiful miftrefs treats and prizes her as an earthly 
houri, in perfect conviction that his fuccefs with the hourtes of Para 
dife entirely depends on his behaviour to the fifterhocd on earth, who 
will bear teflimony againft him in cafe of ili ufages in fhort, that, by 
being difpofed of to rich muilelmen, they were fure to hve in afflu- 
ence and cafe the reit of their days, and in a ftate by no means de- 
grading in Mahomztan countries, where their Prophet has permited 
the feraglio. But that, on the contrary, if they fell into the hands of 
their own feudal lords, the barbarous inhabitants of their own native 
mountains, which it is very difficult for beauty to efcape, their lot was 
comparatively wretched, as thofe rude chieftains have very little of 
either re{pect or generofity toward the fair fex. Such is the opinion 
of the Crim Tartars on this cdrious fubjeét ; who, being Mahometans, 
have harams themfelves, and treat toeir women as retpecttully as any 
pation in Afia, 

«* However, notwithftanding all this fine Mahometan reafoning, 
which feems to put both Turk and Tartar confciences perfeétly at eale, 
how much are we inhabitants of the polifhed countries of Europe 
shocked at the horrible pra&ice of parents felling their own children! 
though } am afraid it was once but too common every where, and that 
it is attached to a certain {tate of civil fociety, which does not aban- 
don it till it arrives at a confiderable degree of civilization. I think 
that you will allow my remark tobe well founded, when you confider, 
that fo late as the year 1015, you made an exprefs law in England to 
prevent parents felling their own children, 

** But that this practice was of very high antiquiry, we have many 
proofs; and it muft have been widely fpread among different nations, 
as we jcad of Solomon’s haram being filled with the daughters of the 
Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidonians, and Hittites, &c. to the 
amount of 300, certainly all purchafed, and moft probably from their 
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ts; as you have proved, in your ** Ruffian Antiquities,” that 
even wives were boughtin remote antiquity, befcre the modern prattice 
was introduced of giving a dowry with a pretty daughter to get her 
off your hands. 

«« If it was the ufage in the time of Solomon to purchafe wives as 
well as concubines how very exteafive muft the cultoin of parents fell- 
ing their children have been, only judging from the 700 {poufes of 
that fame monarch, who mutt, like his concubines, have come trom 
various countries, if the accufation of Ezra the Jewith exrrattor be 
well founded, who lays to the os of his pagan wives, their tps | 
engaged the King to worfhip Afhtoreth, Milcom, Chemofh, an 
Molech, probably idols of different nations! 

«© This long inquiry into the cultoms of antiquity, before the chrif- 
tian religion had made fuch practices criminal, you will eafily per- 
ceive isto enable us to judge with candour of ufages that we find in 
our travels, itill exifting among men, probably much in the fame ftate 
of civil fociety as when they were practifed of old, even by the Jews, 
the moft learned and polifhed nation of early times ; and to fhow that, 
although we fhudder with horror in all the pride of our fuperior lights 
and cultivated feelings, at ufages fo repugnant to our own fentiments 
and ways of thinking, ftiil we fhould not too harthly condemn thofe 
who prattife them, without entering into the different points of view 
in which they may be feen by the inhabitants of the Taurida, ‘Turkey, 
or any other country where men are led by many concurring caufes to 
think differently from ourfeives. 

‘* In taking leave of this once flourifhing city, I cannot help re- 
marking, that its ruined builtings may once more refume thei¢ antient 
{plendour, if the original caufe that ereéted them fhould again operate 
ia its favour; and I by no meansthink it impotlible that AufZa, which 
brings goods by land from China, may one day rcftore the India trade 
by the antient channels, the Cafpian and Phafis, more efpecially fiance 
its victorious banners are now waving in the very couvtry through 
which the rich merchandize afed to pats, and may probably render 
the roure fafe in future by a friendly treaty with the natives. 

** What miracles has sot the India commerce performed in all ages? 
Is it poflible to touch on this fubject without recolleéting the {plendid 
Palmyra (whofe ruins flill attonsth travellers) raifed as if by magic on 
a green iffand, in the midi of a burning defert, and from being merely 
the refting-plac: of the caravans, on their way to the Weft with the 
riches of the Eaft; yet it cloathed in imperial purple its queen Zeno- 
bia (as it had before done her hufband the valiant Odenarhus) who 
difputed with Rome the empire of the Eaft, and placed under her 
iceptre Egypt, Syria, and Mefopotamia! 

*“* After fuch an example, can we be furprifed at the antient {plen- 
dour of this city, while it was the Euxine enporium for India goods? 
Or can we believe it impoflible that the re-opening of their ancient 
channel may rebuild its tallen walls, even in fpite of the paflage by the 
Cape of Good Hope, when we {ve the old land trade to China profitably 
carried on by Ruflia fo long after that important difcovery, 

** The importation into Caffa at the time of Mr, Keelman’s vifit 
thall finith this long letter, and the fabjeé at prefent, till it fhall again 
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occur in my general fketch of the Euxine commerce. The principal 
asticlesare, peliry; woollen cloth; velvet; filk; fatin; damatk; gold 
and filver fluffs; linen; muflin; worked and block copper; dying 
drugs, more efpecially indigo; ccchineal; alum; Brazil, and | 
wood. Alfo, gum lac; rice; fugar; coffee; and tebacco (now ex. 

rted from the fame city) ; aloes’ wood; cotton, and cotton thread ; 
anifeed ; fulphur; opium ; maftic; farfaparilla; perfumes; paper; 
dried fruits; {pices; tin; iron (now exporied); fleel; and Nutem. 
bourg toys. 

* After writing fuch a lift, and fo much out of my ufval train of 
fcribbiing, I think f may fately reft my hand, and bid you good night; 
but remember, that this coloffal {crawl is to make up for feveral pigmy 
epiftles on my lazy days. So adieu.” P. 153. 


A Map of the Tour is prefixed, compofed from the lateft 
and beft Ruffian charts, and in which the ancient, middle age, 
and modern names of places, are diftinguifhed. A {ketch alfo 
is given from D’Anville’s ancient Geography of the Southern 
Coalt of the Euxine; but we have the fatistaétion to learn, 
that Major Rennel 1s in poffefflion of a Map of the entire 
Coatt of the Euxine, made from aéiual menfuration, of which 
we truftthe public will, ere long, have the benefit. Many en- 
gravings are inter{perfed through the work, of ancient coins, 
inedals, monuments, in{criptions, and other objeéts of curiofity; 
we neverthelefs doubt, whether it will ever become fufficiently 
popular to defray the trouble and expences of tranflation, 





Art. XII. A Sy/tem of Chemiry, In Four Volumes, Se. 
{Concluded from p. 115.) 


T has been often obferved, that the language of metaphy/fis 
is neceffarily metaphorical, becaufe the terms employed 
are transferred trom fenfible objeéts to the phanomena of the 
mind. Itis not jefs true, nor lefs worthy of obfervation, that 
fome of the terms employed in piy/cal {cience are transferred 
from mind to matter. This is certainly the cafe with refpeét 
to the word power. Were we not confcious of the exertion 
of our own powers, it feems not conceivable that we could ever 
have acquired any notion of power at all; for power is not an 
objeét ot fenfe, nor; except when in exertion, is it an objeét of 
confcioufnefs. A mere feries of events, however conflantly 
conjoined, could never have faggefted the notion of power; 
for day has as conftantly fucceeded to night, as motion has re- 
fulted from ympulfe or preflure, Were we not affured by 
experience, 
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experience, that our own voluntary motions refult from ex- 
ertions of our minds, of which we are confcious, and that 
without fuch exeruons thofe motions would not have taken 
place, we fhould have confidered motion as an event equally 
independent ot impulfe and preflure, however conitantly con- 
joined with them, as day ts independent of night. 

Power, therefore, in its original fenfe, is a word denotin 
an attribute of mind; nor can we poffibly form a notion hi 
any other kind of power. We fay, indeed, that heat has the 
power of liquifying gold, and a magnet the power of attraéting 
won; becaufe we have uniformly experienced the liquefaétion 
of gold by a fufficient application of heat, and the approach of 
iron to a contiguous magnet; but, unlefs we fuppofe the mage 
net and heat endued with intelligence and volition, we muft be 
fatisfied, that they do not readly pollefs what we mean b 
power. If any man afhrm, that a being may be the érue off 
cient caufe of an attion, which that being can. neither concerve 
nor will, he fpeaks a language which we do not underftand. 
If he have a meaning, be mult employ the words power and 
efficiency in a fenfe quite different from their original import; 
or the only notion which we can form of rea/ effictency is a 
relation between the caufe and the effeét, fimilar to the relation 
between us and the refult of our voluntary a€tions. Power to 
do any thing implies, in the very notion of it, a power not to 
do that thing; and as this cannot be conceived in a being not 
polleffed of will, it is obvious that the word power, as em- 
ployed in the phyfical {ciences, is ufed metaphorically. If 
what is called attra¢tion and repulfion were the real powers of 
matter, we fhould find the fame body, in the fame circum. 
ftances, fometimes exerting one of thefe powers, fometimes 
the other, and fometimes neither: but a body, which has once 
attratted or repelled another at a given diltance, will always 
attract or repel it at that diflance. 

Attraétion and repulfion, therefore, are mere events which 
we perceive to take place regularly according to fixed laws; 
but /aw, in the proper fenfe of the word, cannot regulate the 
motions of brute matter. Hence we infer, with the utmoft 
certainty, that there is fome fupreme mind, whofe will it is, 
that certain portions of matter {hall, in certain circumftances, 
always approach each other, and recede from each ather, in 
Circumitances that are different; for ‘we can conceive no 
change produced without a caufe, nor any caufe truly efficient 
or attive without will and intelligence. 

The bufinefs of the natural philofopher, who leaves will 
and intelligence to the {peculations of the metaphyfician and 
divine, is net to invefligate cau/es, but to arrange events, and 
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afcertain the circumftances under which they take place; and, 
as in every phyfical event there is motion, the circumftances 
which regulate thofe motions are the objeéts of his fcience, 
Every motion apparent in the univerfe is fuch as it would be, 
were bodies, by a certain force, drawn :owards each other, or, 
byacontrary force, pufhed toa ereeter diltance; and as no agent 
is perceived exerting theie forces, the natural philofopher con. 
tents himfelf with faying, that bodes attract and repel each 
other; and, by an eafy metaphor, he calls att) aditon and re. 
pulfion the powers of nature, or phyfcal cau/es. It is thus that 
Dr. Thomfon employs the terms power and caufe, when treat. 
ing of chemical affinity. This fubje&t, which occupies the 
third Book of the firft Part of the Syflem, is introduced to the 
reader in the following words, which render it impoffible to 
miftake the author’s meaning, when he [peaks of powers and 
caules. 


«¢ In the two preceding Books, the different fubftances which oc- 
cupy the attention of the chemitts have been ehumerated, their pro- 
perties have been defcribed, and the changes which they prodace .on 
each other, have been fully detailed. We are thus in poflefficn of the 
immenfe body of faéts of which the {cience of chemiftry is compofed; 
they have heen arranged in that order which fcemed moft proper for 
fhewing their mutual dependence on each other; and referred to a 
fall number of general heads, that they might be remembered with 
facility, or confulted without difficulty. It were to be withed, that 
chemical phenomena could be referred to a few general laws, and 
fhewn to be the neceffary refults of thefe laws. It were to be wifhed, 
that we knew the nature of thefe laws fo precifely, as to be able to 
foretel beforehand the changes which refult trom the mutaal a@ion of 
bodies in every particular circumftance. ‘This would fave us the trou- 
ble of learning in detail an immenfe number of infulated faéts, which 
at prefent are neceilary for the practice of chemiftry ; 1¢ would enable 
us [0 apply the fcience with more effect to the arts and manufactures; 
it would enable us to trace the chemical changes which are going on 
in the atmofphere and the earth to their origin, and to forefee the fa- 
tare changes to which they are liable; and thus co form, what has 
hitherto been attempted in vain, a complete theory of meteorology 
and geology. 

«* Unfortunately the efforts of philofophers to eftablith thefe gene- 
ral principles have not hitherto been attended with complete fuccefs; 
partly owing to the difficulty of the fubje@, and partly to the un- 
accountable negligence of the greater nuinber of chemifts, who have 
been more anxious to afcertain particular facts, than to inveftigate ge- 
neral principles, and who have often feemed to look upon general 
principles as altogether foreign to their fcience. Happily this has 
not been the cafe with all chemifts. Several, and thefe the moft illaf- 
trious, have carefully claffified the phenomena, and referred them un- 
der general heads; and if they have not fucceeded in difcovering 
laws {ufficiently comprehenfive to include ali the chemical phenomena, 
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have at leaft pointed out feveral pretty general ones, from the know. 
ledge of which the mutual action of many bodies on each other may, 
in not a few cafes, be torefeen, even prior to experiment, Among 
thefe philofophers, nose ftands higher than Bergman, who was not 
Jefs ditinguifhed vy his induitry and enthugafm, than by his enlarged 
views, and the happy acutenefs with which he drew general conclu- 
fions. Vo Black and Lavoifier we are indebted for two of the moft 

meral and mof important laws hitherto difcovered in chemiftry. 
Mach has been done by Kirwan, whofe profound knowledge, fortu- 
nately for the [cience, alinoft conitantly leads him to general views, 
Morveaa has been no lefs diftinguifhed in this important career; with 
amind capable of the moft comprehenfive range, and the molt pro- 
found views, he has claflified the moft difficult phenomena, and 
thrown light upon the abitrufet part of the fcience. And Berthollet 
has lately reviewed the general dottrines of chemiftry with his afual 
fagacity; and has not only corre¢ted vasious errors which had pafled 
currest without detection, but has poinred our feveral new laws, of 
very great importance, — 

« The generai principles of chemiftry fhall form the fubje& of this 
third Book, which will be divided into tour Chapters. dn the fir 
Chapter, we fhall confider the nature of affinity in general; in the 
fecond, we fhall examine the affinity which homogeneous bodies 
exert cn each other; in the third, the affinity exerted by heteroge- 
nequs bodies; and in the fourth, the nature of repulfion, which often 
ats as an antagonift to affinity.”” Vol. iii, p. 132. 


Thefe fubjeéts are treated tn the moft perfpicuous manner; 
and the author, with fingular felicity, employs mathematics to 
illuftrate his doftrines. Were we difpofed, however, to cavil, 
there are fome, things in this Book to which obje@ions might 
be urged, ‘fuch as his calling cohefion, adhefion, and capillar 
altrattion, AFFINITY: aterm which, we think, fhould be em- 
ployed only to denote what is here called heterogencous affi- 
mty, or the caufe of the combination of heterogeneous /ub- 
flances. We fubmit, likewile, to his confideration, whether 
it be proper to confider every kind of affinity as an attraGion. 
By attraétion is furely meant the approaching of bodies, or 
particles of bodies, towards each other; but there are many 
inftances where the bulk of the compound, formed by hetero- 
geneous affinity, exceeds the fum of the bulks of the ingredi- 
ents before combination; and, in thefe inflances, the particles 
have certainly not been drawn or forced towards each other. 
This is fo obvious, that we cannot, fora moment, fuppofe it 
to have efcaped a man of Dr. Thomfon’s penetration; and 
therefore, that we may not, through any mifconception of our 
own, do him injuftice, we infert the paflage which fuggelted 
the remark. 

* The attra€tions between bodies at infenfible diftances, and which 


of courfe are confined to the particles of matter, have been diflin- 
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guithed by the name of affrity, while the term aftraGion has bead 


more commonly confined to cafes of fenfible diftance. Now the pat. 
ticles of matter are of two kinds, either bomogenecus or beteropencoun, 
By homogeneous particles, I mean particles which compofe the fame 
body ; thus all particles of iron are homogeneous. By heterogeneous 
particles, are meant thofe which compofe different bodies; thus a par. 
ticle of iron and a particle of lead are heterogeneous, = 

« Homogeneous affinity urges the homogeneous particles towards 
each other, and keeps them at infenfible diftances from each other; 
and confequently is the caufe why bodies almoft always exift united 
together, fo as to conftitute males of fenfible magnitude, This affi- 
_nity is ufually denoted by the term cob-fion, and fomztimes by adhefion 
when the furfaces of bodies are only referred to. Homogeneous af- 
finity is nearly univerfal; as far as is known, caloric and light only 
are deftitute of it. 

« Heterogeneous affinity urges heterogeneous particles towards 
each other, and keeps them at infenfible diftances from each other, 
and of courfe is the caufe of the formation of new integrant parti- 
cles, compofed of a certain number of heterogeneous particles. fe 
new inteyrant particles afterwards unite by cohefion, and form mafles 
of compound bodies. ‘Thus an integrant particle of water is com- 
pofed of particles of hydrogen and oxygen, urged towards each other, 
and kept at an infenfible diftance by heterogeneous affinity ; and a 
mafs of water is compofed of an indefinite number of integrant parti- 
cles of that fuid. urged towards each other by homogeneous affinity. 
Heterogeneous affinity is uriverfal, as far as is known; that is to fay, 
there is no body whofe particles are not attra¢ted by the particles of 
forme other body ; but whether the particles of ali bodies have an af- 
finity for the particles of all other bodies, is a point which we have 
no méans of afcertaining. It is, however, exceedingly probable, and 
has been generally taken for granted; though it is certainly affluming 
more than even analogy can warrant.” P. 141. 


But whatever be the extent of affinity, and whether we 
may confider it in every inftance as an aliéradion or not, we 
mult be careful to underfland the word as merely expreflive 
of a fad, namely, that the particles of one fubflance are of 
fuch a nature, as to unite chemically with the particles of 
another fubftance, fo as, when brought within a certain dif- 
tance of each other, to furm, of the two, one compound fub- 
jlance. 

In the fourth Chapter of this Book, which treats of repul- 
fron, the reader will meet with a difplay of uncommon inge- 
niuity, by which a very intereiting fubjeét is rendered intelli- 
gible to every man capable of paying attention: it muft prove 
as fatistatiory to the mechanical philofopher, as to the philo- 
fophic chemift. 

Having, in the firft Part of his work, given a very full and 
perfpicuous detail of the principles of chemiflry, anda de- 
{cription 
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fcription of the different fubftances with which it is neceflary 
for the chemift to be acquainted, Dr. Thomfon takes a view, 
in the fecond Part, of the different fubftances as they exift in 
nature; and, with his ufual accuracy, afcertains how far the 
fcience of chemiftry contributes towards accounting for the 
various changes which they produce on each other. The dif- 
ferent fubftances, of which the material world appears to be 
compofed, may be arranged under the following heads: 1. The 
Aumofphere; 2. Waters; 3. Minerals; 4. Vegetables; and, 
5. Animals. Thefe five divifions form the fubjeét of five 
Books. 

The firft Book is devoted to the Atmofphere; and the au- 
thor, having detailed the opinions of the ancients, with the 
difecoveries of the moderns, refpeéting its nature, afcertains, 
by avery fimple procefs, its abfolute quantity. Hethen con- 
fiders atmofpheric air as an elaflic fluid; mentions its {pecific 
gravity, denfity, and dilatability; accounts for the blue colour 
ofthe fky; fhows how and by whom the compofition of the 
atmofphere was difcovered; defcribes feveral eudzometers, ap- 
preciating their refpeétive values; and concludes this part of 
the enquiry with afcertaining common air to be a chemical 
compound, confifting of 0.22 of oxygen gas, and 0.78 of 
azotic gas, by bulk; but of 0.26 of oxygen gas, and 0.74 of 
azotic gas, by weight. 

In a fecond Seétion, he confiders the water of the atmof- 
phere as deteéted by the hygrometer; afcertains the quantity 
of water in air at different degrees of temperature; enquires 
whether water be effential to air; and fhows, that the water, 
which conftitutes a component part of the atmofphere, exifls 
intwo different ftates. 


“ A {mall portion is held in folution in the ftate of water; but by 
far the greater proportion is in the ftate of an elaftic fluid, whofe fpe- 
cific gtavity is to that of air as 10 to 12, and chemically combined 
with air in the fame manner as one gas is combined with another.” 


In the third Seétion, the author treats of carbonic acid gas 
as a conftituent part of the atmofphere; and, in the beginning 
of the fourth, {hots that a hundred parts of the atmofphcre 
may be confidered as confifting, at an average, of 98.6 of air, 
1.0 of carbonic acid, ando.4 of water. But befides thefe bo- 
dies, which may be confidered as effential to. the atmofphere, 
hydrogen gas has been fufpeéted to exift in it, though in a very 
{mall proportion; and there feems to be no doubt, that con- 
tagious matter is mixed with atmofpheric air in prifons and 
the chambers of the fick. Of the various fubftances which 
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are employed to deftroy this matter, Dr. Thomfon gives the 
preference to oxy-muriatic acid. 


«© Allthat is nece{fary is, to mix together two parts of falt with one 
part of the black oxide of manganefe, to place the mixture im an 
open veffel in the infected chamber, and to pour upon it two parts of 
fulphuric acid. ‘Phe fumes of oxy-mariatic acid are immediately 
exhaled, fill the chamber, and detlroy the contagion.” 


In the fecond Chapter of this firft Book of the chemical 
analyfis of nature, the author, in five Se€tions, gives a beautiful 
fyfiem of meteorology, in which he treats, 1. Of Changes in 
the Weight of the Atmofphere; 2. Of the Temperature of 
the Air; 3. Of Evaporation and Rain; 4. Of Wind; and, 
5. OF atmofpherical Eleétricity. No abridgment, which ovr 
limits could admit of, would do juftice to this Chapter, of 
which every Seétion, we had almott faid every fentence, is in 
a high degree interefting. 

In the fecond Book, Dr. Thomfon treats of Waters, afcer- 
taining the qualities, 1. Of common Waters; 2. Of Sea Wa. 
ter; 3. OF Mineral Waters; and, 4. Laying down very ac- 
curate Methods of determining not only the various Ingre- 
dients of any kind of Water, but alfo the Proportions of thofe 
Ingredients to the Water in which they are found. 

The fubje& of the third Book is Minerars. Ie is divided 
into three Chapters, of which the firit defcribes generally the 
external and chemical properties of Minerals. The fecond 
Chapter is acomplete fyflem of mineralogy, in which Minerals 
are divided into four claf/es; 1. Stones; 2. Salts; 3. Com- 
buftibles ; and, 4. Ores... Each of thefe claffes is fubdivided 
into fo many orders ; each order into fo many genera; and 
each genera into fo many /pecies. 

“© The firt clafs comprehends all the minerals which are compofed 
chiefly or entirely of earths; the fecond, all the combinations of acids 
and alkalies which oceur in the mineral kingcom; the third, thofe 
minerals which are capable of combuition, and which confilt chiefly 
of fulphur, carbon, and oi); the fourth, the mineral bodies which are 
compofed chirfly of metals.” 

The author having defcribed chemically, and with fingular 
precifion, all his claffes, orders, and genera, &c. of inerals, 
proceeds, mm the third Chapter, to lay down the method of ana- 
lyfing thefe fub{tances. The Chapter is divided into four 
Seétions, of which the firit teaches the method of analyfing 
the fubftances contained in the clafs of flones ; the fecond, that 
o§ analyfing combuftibles; the third, the analyfis of ores; 
and, the fourth, gives the method of obtaining ure metals. 

The fourth Book is employed on Vegetables ; of which 
the author, in three Chapters, gives‘an account ef the ng 
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dients, of the growth, and of the decompofition. As a f{pe- 
cimen of the entertainment, which the reader will meet with 
in this very interefting Book, we infert Dr. Thomfon’s 
Theory of Germination. 


« When a feed is placed in favourable circumftances, it gradually 
jmbibes moilture, and very foon after emits a quantity of carbonic acid 

,even though no oxygen yas be prefent. If no oxygen gas be pre- 
ee the procefs ftops here, and no germination takes place. But if 
oxygen gas be prefent, it is gradually abforbed by the feed; and at 
the fame time the farina of the cotyledons affiumes a fweet tafle fe. 
fembling fugar: it is therefore converted into fugar, or fome fub- 
lance analogous to it. Mr. Sauffure Junior has afcertained, that the 
quantity of oxygen gas abforbed during germination is always pro- 

tional to the carbonic acid gas emitted ; that is to fay, the ‘car- 
Sale acid emitted contains in it precifely the fame quantity of oxy- 
gen as has been abforbed. Hence it is evident, that the farina is 
changed into fugar by diminifhing its carbon, and of courfe by aug- 
menting the proportion of its hydrogen and oxygen, This is pre- 
cifely the procefs of mahing, or of converting grain into malt; dur. 
ing which it is well known that there is a confiderable heat evolved ; 
fo mach indeed, that in certain circumftances grain improperly kept 
haseven taken fire. We may conclude from this, that during the ger- 
mination of feeds in the earth, there is alfo an evolution of a confi- 
derable portion of heat. ‘Vhis indeed might have been expected, as it 
vlvally happens when cxyzen gas is abforbed, 

* So far feems to be the work of chemiftry alone; at lealt we have 
no right to conclude that any other agent interferes; fince bay, when 
it happens to imbibe moitture, exhibits nearly the fame proceffes. 
Carbonic acid gas is evolved, oxygen gas is abforbed, heat is produced 
fo abundantly, that the hay often takes fire: at the fame time a quan- 
tity of fugar is formed. It is owing to a partial change of the fame 
kind that old hay generally tailes much fweeter than new hay. Now 
we have no reafon to fuppofe that any agen’s peculiar to the vegetable 
kingdom refide in-hay; as all vegetation, and all power of vegetating, 
are evidently deftroyed. 

But when the farina in the feeds of vegetables is converted into 
fugar, a number of veffels make thei¢ appearance in the cotyledon. 
Thefe veffels may indeed be detetted in many feeds before germina- 
tion commences, but they become much more diftinét after it has 
made fome progrefs. Branches trom them have been demonitrated by 
Grew, Malpighi, and Hedwig, pafling into the radicle, and diftsi- 

d through every part of it, ‘“Thefe evidently carry the nourifh. 
ment prepared in the cotyledons to the radicle; for, if the cotyledons 
be cut off, even after the proceties above deferibed are completed, ger- 
mination, as Bonnet and Sennebier alcertained by experiment, imime- 
diately flops. The food therefore is conveyed from the cotyledons 
into the radicle, the radicle increafes in fize, wflumes the form of a 
root, finks down into the earth, and foon becomes capable of extratt- 
ipg the nourifhment neceflary for the futare growth of the plant. 
Even at this period, after the radicle has become. a perfect root, the 
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plant, as Sennebier afcertained by experiments, ceafes to vegetate if the 
cotyledons be cut off. They are itill then abfolutely neceflary for the 
vegetation of the plant. 

«« The cotyledons now affume the appearance of leaves, and a 
above the ground, forming what are called the /eminal leaves of the plant, 
After this the plumule gradually increafes in fize, rifes out of the 
earth, and expands itfelf into branches and leaves, The feminal 
leaves, foon after this, decay and drop off, and the plant carries on all 
the procefies of vegetation without their affiftance. 

«© Mr. Eller attempted to fhew, that there is a veffel in feeds, 

which pafles from the cotyledons to the plumula; but later anatomitts 
have not been able to perceive any fuch veffel. Even Mr. Hedwig, 
one of the moft patient, acute, and fuccefsful philofophers that ever 
examined the ftructure of vegetables, could never difcover any fuch 
veflel, although he traced the veflels of the cotyledons even through 
the radicle. As it does not appear, then, that there is any communi- 
cation between the cotyledons and the plamula, it muft follow, that 
the nourifhment pafles into the plumula from the radicle: and ac- 
cordingly we fee that the plumula docs not begin to vegetate till the 
radicle has made fome progrefs. Since the plant ceafes to vegetate, 
even after the radicle has been converted iato a root, if the cotyledons 
be removed before the plumula is developed, it follows, that the radi- 
cle is infufficient of itfelf to carry on the proceffes of vegetation, and 
that the cotyledons ftill continue to perform a part. Now we have 
feen already what that part is; they prepare food tor the nourifhment 
of the p'ant. The rvor, then, is of ulelt infufficient for this purpofe. 
When the cotyledons affume the torm of feminal leaves, it is evident 
that the nourifhment which was originally laid up in them for the 
fupport of the embryo plant is exhautted, yet they ftill continue as 
neceflary as ever. ‘They muft therefore receive the nourifhment 
which is imbibed by the root; they muft produce fome changes on it, 
render it fuitable for the purpofes of vegetaticn, and then fend it back 
again to be tranfinitted to the plumula. 

*« After the plumula has acquired a certain fize, which muft be at 
leat a Linc, if = cotyledons be cut off, the plant, as Mr. Bonnet af- 
certained by a nun ber of experiments, afterwards repeated with equal 
fuccefs by Mr. Sennebier, does not ceafe to vegetate, but it continues 
always a mere pigmy: its fize, when compared with that of a plant 
whote cotyledons are allowed to remain, being only as 2 to 7. 

*¢ When the plumula has expanded completely. into leaves, the co 
tyledons may de removed without injuring ihe plant, and they very 
foon decay of themtelves. It appears, then, that this new. office of 


the cotyledons is alterwards perlormed by that part of the plant 
which is above ground. 





** ‘Thos we have traced the phenomena of germination as far a9 
they have been detected. ‘The tacts are obvious; but the manner in 
which they are produced is a profound fecret. We can neither eX 
plain how the tood enters iato the veflels, how it is conveyed to the 
difcrent parts of the plant, how it is depofited in every organ, not 
bow it isemployed to inereafe the fize af the old parts, or to:form 






new parts. ‘Li¢fe phepomena are analogous to.nothing ia mechante 
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or chemiftry, but refemble exadly the organization and nonrifhment 
of animals, They belong therefore to that dithcule branch of {ci- 
ence known by the name of Phyfiology.” Vol. iv. p. 237. 


The moft interefting Book perhaps of this work isthe fifth, 

in which the author confiders the fubftances that compofe the 
bodies of animals. The fubjeét naturally divides itfelf into 
four Chapters; in the firft of which, Dr. Thomfon gives an 
account of the different ingredients hitherto found in fuch 
animal bodies as have been examined with any degree of accu- 
racy; in the fecond, he treats of the different members of 
which animal bodies are compofed, and which muft confitt 
each of various combinations of the ingredients defcribed m 
the firft Chapter ; in the third, he examines thofe animal func- 
tions, which may be elucidated by chemiftry ; and in the 
fourth, he treats of the changes which animal bodies undergo 
after death. , 
_ We recommend to Mr. Belfham, and fuch other metaphy- 
ficians, as, without underftanding the firft principles of Che- 
miftry, compofe rational fouls by means of affinity and repul- 
jon, the following refleétions on the procefs of a/imilation by 
this great mafter of the fcience. 


** It cannot be denied, that the affimilation of food confifts merely 
in a certain number of chemical decompofitions which that food un- 
dergoes, and the confequent formation of certain new compounds, 
But are the agents employed in affimilation merely chemical agents ? 
We cannot produce any thing like thefe changes on the food out of 
the body, and therefore we mutt allow that they are the confequence 
of the ation of the animal organs. But this action, it may be faid, 
is merely the fecretion of particular juices, which have the property 
of inducing the wifhed-for change upon the food; and this very 
change would be produced out of the body, provided we could pro- 
cure thefe fubftances, and apply them in proper quantity to the food. 
If this fuppofition be true, the fpecifie ation of the veflels confifts in 
the fecretion of certain fubftances; confequently the caufe of this fe- 
cretion is the rea/ agent in affimilation. Now, can the caufe of this 
fecretion be fhewn to be merely a chemical agent? Certainly not. 
For in the ftomach, where only this fecretion can be fhewn to exift, it 
is not always the fame, but varies according to circumftances. Thus 
eagles at firft cannot digeft grain, but they may be brought to do it b 
perfifting in making them ufe it as food. On the contrary, a lam 
cannot at firft digeft animal food, but habit will alfo give it this 
power, In this cafe, it is evident that the gaftric juice changes ac- 
cording to circumftances. : 

“« The prefence of fome agent, different from a mere chemical 
power, will be ftill more evident, if we confider the immunity of the 
fomach of the living animal during the procefs of digeftion. ‘The 
ftomach of animals is as fit for food as any other fubltance. The gaf- 
tric juice, therefore, mult have the fame power of atting on it, P of 
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decémpofing it, that it bas of a&ing on other fubftances; yet it is well 
known, that the ftomach is not affected by digeftion while the animal 
retains life; though, as Mr. Tlunter afcertained, the very gaftric 
juice which the living fomach fecretes often diffolves the ftomach it. 
felf after death. Now what is the power which prevents the gafiric 
juice from atiing on the flomach during life? Certainly neither a 
chemical nor mechanical agent, for thele agents mult flill retain the 
fame power after death. We muit, then, of neceffity, conclude, that 
there exifts in the animal an agent very different trom chemical and 
mechanical powers, fince it controuls thefe powers according fo its 
pleafure. ‘Thefe powers, therefore, in the living body are merely the 
fervants of this fuperior agent, which direéts them fo as to accomplith 
always one particularend. ‘This agent feems to regulate the chemi- 
cal powers, chiefly by bringing only certain fubftances together which 
are to be decompofed, and by keeping ata diftance thofe fubftances 
which would interfere with, or diminith, or {poil the produ, or in- 
jure the organ, And we fee that this feparation is always attended 
to, even when the fubitances are appaiently mixed together. For the 
very fame produéts are not obtained which would be obtained by 
mixing the fame fubftances together out of the body that are produced 
by mixing them in the body ; confequently all the fubftances are not 
left at full liberty to obey the laws of their mutual affinities. The 
fuperior agent, however, is not able to exercife an unlimited authority 
over the chemical powers; fometimes they are too {trong for it: fome 
fulflances accordingly, as madder, make their way into the fyflem; 
whilit others, as arfenic, decompofe and defroy the organs of the body 
the mfelves, 

** Bat it is not in digeftion alone that this fuperior agent makes 
the moft wonderful difplay of is power; it is in the aft part of aff. 
milation that our admiration iy moft powerfully excited. How comes 
it that the preciic fubliances wanted are alway s carried to every Organ 
of the body ? How comes it that tibrina is always regularly depofited 
in the mufcles, and phofphat of hire in the bones? And what is fill 
more unaccountable, how comes it tha prodigious quantities of fome 
one perticular fubltance are fermied and carried to a particular place, 
in order to fupply new wants which did not before exift? A bone, 
for exairple, becomes Cilfeafed, and unfie for the ufe of the animal; 
anew bone, therefore, 1s ‘orned in its place, and the old one is cat 
ried off by the abforbents, In order to form this new bone, large 
quantities of phofphat of Ime are depofited in a place where the fame 

uantity was not before neceffiry. Now, who informs this agent 
shee an unyfual guaniity of phofphat of lime is neceflary, and that it 
muft be carried to that particular place? Or granting, as is mow 
probable, that the phofphet of lime of the old bone is partly em- 
loyed for this purpofe, who taught this agent that the old bone mutt 
te carried off, new modelled, and Cepofited, and aiimilated anew 4 


The fame wonders tke place during the healing of every wound, 
and the renewi: gy ol every difealed part. 
* But neither in this cafe is the power of this agent over the che- 


mical agents, which are employed, abfolute. We may prevent @ 


fractured bone from healing, by giv ing the patient large quantities of 


acids. 
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acids» And unlefs the materials for the new-wanted fubftances be 
fupplied by the food, they cannot in many cafes be formed at all. 

us the canary bird cannot complete her eggs unlefs fhe be fur- 
nithed with lime. 

« As this great agent which characterizes living bodies does not 
appear to act according to the principles of chemiitry, any enquiry 
into its nature would be foreign to the fubjeét of this work. Poyfi- 
ologifts have given it the name of the /iving or animal principle; and 
to them I beg leave to refer the reader.” p, 518, 


We have now exhibited as complete a view of this Syflem 
of Chemiftry as our limits would admit; and we recom- 
mend it with confidence to every lover of the fcience. In no 
work perhaps, in any language, will the reader find fucha col- 
leflion of chemical fats, fo judicioufly arranged within the 
compafs of four o€tavo volumes; while the author, though 
he appears every where as an original thinker, never indulges 
himfelf in the Reteatthe of ingenious hypothefes or hazard- 
ous theories. Whatever Dr. Thomfon advances as a truth, 
will be found to be indeed a truth, eftablifhed either by expe- 
riment or by demonftration ; and of the theories which he 
adopts from others, or frames for himfelf, he never fails to 

int out the defeéts as well as the merits. To the fourth vo- 
ume is added a full and accurate Index ; a valuable addition 
to fuch an extenfive fyftem of fcience. 





Art. XIII. Poems on various Subjeds. By Mrs. Grant, 
Laggan. 8vo. 447 pp. 10s. 6d. Edinburgh printed ; 
Longman and Rees, &c. London. 1804. 


[8 a remote and moft romantic Pe of Scotland, two ftages 

north-weft from Blair of Athol, is the liule lake of Laggan, 
with a town or village of the fame name on its border ; this is 
doubtlefs the place where Mr. Grant, the hufband of this 
poetefs, refides in quality of minifler. From intimations fcat- 
tered in her more familiar Poems, we find that the pafled her 
childhood in America, in part near the Mohawk river, and in 
part on the banks of the lake Ontario, where fhe would natu- 
rally imbibe a tafte for the grand and magnificent fcenes of 
nature; afterwards to be confirmed by a refidence among the 
Scottifh alps and lakes. She {peaks alfo with affeétion of the 
native tribes of America, as well as of her kindred High- 
landers ; calling them “* generous nations,” and afferting, i 
“ they have always been beloved by perfons any time refident 
among 
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among them*.”” She appears, by caleu'ation from her own 
data, \o have ose n married about the year 1780, and in 17 
had fix childrent. She is evidently affeAionate to her faint 
and warm in her pt ivate friendfhips ; and that the and her huf. 
band are refpeéted in their own county, is proved by one of 
the moft copious and refpeftable lifts of fubfcribers we have 
ever feen. Her Mule, fhe tells us, was filent tor fixteen years; 
which feems to have been from 1778 to 1794. Since that 
period fhe has been a freque nt and fuccefsful writer; fuccefs. 
ful at leaft as to the quality of her compofitions, though they 
have not ull now been gener rally known to the’ public*. 

The firft of thefe Poems, in point of time, though the fourth 
in the volume, is the narrative of a journey fiom Glafgow to 
Laggan. It is a journal of five days, told in familiar but 
plealing ve rfe, and conveys the chief ‘intellige nce from which 
we have attempted to fketch the author’s hiflory. She goes 
from Glafgow to Stirling in the Stirling coach, how the pro- 
ceeds to Crief the next day, the Mufe has not explained ; but 
at Crief fhe is met by the paftor, her mate, with ‘* the whifky, 
and the ye//ow horfe (i.e. roan) and black Paddy ; and thus 
they travel to their home, attended by their faithful fervant 
Angus, on foot ;” it having been difcovered, fhe fays, in the 
High ands. that two animals eat more than one. In this litle 
journal there are many pleafing paflages ; the accidental ac- 
quaintance formed with her fellow traveller, and the various 
remarks on the places paft, keep up the re ader’s attention ; 


but the following pail. ages, in point of poetry, is perhaps the 
moil worthy of notice. 


** Along the pure tranflucent Tay, 
Delighted, now we hold our way: 
Of Scotia's clear, romantic ftreams, 
"That fweetly foothe the poet's dreams, 
None glides thro’ fcenes fo richly gay, 
Or boldly wild, as wand’ring ‘Tay : 
Not Tweed fo copious, Clyde fo clear, 
Nor ‘midft his mazy circles near, 
Does Forth impel his wat’ry courfe 
With fo mach dignity and force! 
Nor Leven, late renown’d in fong, 
So far his fhaded courfe prolong ! 








* Page 298; alfo 180. + Page 207. t There is 

a Song at p. 407, on the departure of the Marquis of Huntly for the 

Conunent, with his regiment, which much refembles the favourite 

*¢ blue bell ot Scotland ;” whether both are not taken from an older 
original, we cannot at this moment fay, N 
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Nor rufhing Spey that floods the _— 
So blefs the labours of the fwain 
From where in youth Tay wildly ftrays 
Thro’ Athol’s bonny broomy braes, 
To where, mature, it joins the fea 
Where plenty fmiling decks Dundee : 
Along its banks the Rainds fport, 
And health and rural joy refort ; 
And {weet retreats of eafe around, 
And groves and fertile meads abound. 
Still grateful ftream, mellifluent mourn, 
And murmur round thy Patron’s urn! 
Who deck’d thy beauteous banks with bow’rs, 
Who wreath’d thy fedgy brow with flow’rs, 
Who dwelt contented By thy fide, 
With Truth and Nature for his guide ; 
His country’s father, wifdom’s friend, 
He knew no private, felfith end, 
From every mean ambition free, 
His only pride adorning thee! 
To fhield thee from the fultry fkies, 
He bade yon lofty planes arife, 
And evergreens a fhelter form 
‘Fo fereen thee from the wiot’ry ftorm : 
Nor ceas'd when glowing, feverifh pains, 
With tumult fill’d his throbbing veins, 
To linger near the wonted fcene 
And haunt thy fteepy borders green, 
Till he, whom all the virtues weep, 
In thy clear bofom funk to fleep. 
Each wat’ry nymph affrighted fed, 
And Nature mourn’d her lover dead.” P. 197. 

In the Highlanders, which is a long Poem, in five Parts, 
written in heroic couplets*, the author fhows a flrong attach- 
ment to the fubjeé of her lay, not without fome f{pleen again 
thofe who live more luxurioufly. It is however on the fuppo- 
lition, that the latter adopt modern philofophy, and tollow the 
falfe lights of France, in which cafe we heartily fubfcribe to her 
fatire. If in this, and other Poems, the author appears to be 
tinctured with fome local prejudices, they are mingled with 
too much honefty and benevolence to give offence to any 
candid reader. What is much more wenegid remark, ws the 
original picture of the Highlanders, drawn from nature, and 
prefenting feveral views of nature not elfewhere to be found. 
hus the departure of the inhabitants to the mountain Shea/s 








* This Poem ftands firft in the volume; but was written a year af- 
ter the other, in recovering from a fevere illnefs, 
or 
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or Shealings, their Summer abodes, which removal they call 
their Summer-flitting, defcribed in the third Part or Book of 
the Poem, forcibly excites the attention and gratifies the curio. 
fitv of the reader.. We cannot extraé& much of this defcrip- 
tion, but the fetting out may be given as a {pecimen. 


** When dappled grey firft Rreaks the eaftern fky, 
Vith quick difpatch the cottage matrons vie, 
Who fir!t fhall load the fleeds that lead the way, 
And wheels and veffels in due order lay, 

Then, in collected numbers duly rang’d, 

With lighten’d hearts, to care and fear eitrang’d, 
The train proceed—and firft the motley herd, 
For greater firength, or agile force preferr’d 
Lead on,—the milky mothers following near, 
Their f{portive young behold with matron fear ; 
Then come the bleating kind, with plaintive cry, 
And children overjoy’d, they know not why ; 
And mothers, {miling on the guiltlefs :ace, 
Or clafping infants in their fond embrace. 

High on the mountain’s fide, or in the wood, 

Where Nature reigns in favage folitude; 
Or deep embofom'd in fome narrow glen, 
Where coy Retirement fhuns the haunts of men, 
The thelter’d dothys® rife to fhield the train, 

Who joy to view their fummer-haunts again ; 
For here again the fylvan age returns, 

Nor man the curfe of ceafcle{s labour mourns; 
Fair Freedom walks abroad, unties her zone, 
And joys to fee the landfcape all her own.” = P, 46. 


The fourth Book of this Poem is made interefting by the 
very pleafing epifode of Farquhar, and his adventures in the 
mountains; and the fitth, by the pi€ure, drawn with new 
fpirit, and many original features, of the well-known hazards 
and fufferings of the young Pretender in his efcape. Flora 
Macdonald is here celebrated with high and juft encomiums; 
and many particulars of her fubfequent hiftory are related in 
the notes, which have been hitherto but littl known. The 
verfification is in general good, though not perhaps of the firlt 
order; but the fubjeéts make the poem highly pleafing. It would 
carry our account to a fatiguing extent, were we to charatter- 
ize every poem in this collection; but a few of more peculiar 
intereft we fhall point out. Among thefe muft be mentioned, 
the Ballad founded on faét, occurring at p- 145; an affetting 
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* «« Bothy is a provincial phrafe, fignifying @ bosth, or flight build- 
ing, applied to the huts in the Acalings.” 
pidiure 
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jure of the inevitable confequences of civil war. A Poem 

on Robert Burns, with fome excellent remarks on his cha- 
raéter (p. 256) muft by no means be overlooked. Ia cele- 
brating the heroif{m, and lamenting the death, of Abercromby, 
Mrs. G. raifes her flrains, even to Epic dignity, and not with- 
out fuccefs: her lines are {pirited, and her piétures well 
drawn, particularly the famous landing of the troops. In a 
light and paftoral ftyle, the Addrefs of the Nymph of the 
Fountain to Charlotte well deferves to be noticed (p. 278;) 
and in a graver ftyle, the following Hymn, which we infert 
entre. 










































*“* Hymn FoR THE Sons oF THE CLERGY. 


“ And behold I have taken the Levites from among the children of If 
racl.” Numbers iii. 12. 


** How bleft thofe olive plants that grow 
Beneath the altar’s facred fhade, 

Where ftreams of freth inftrution flow, 
And Comfort’s humble board is {pread. 


Twas thus the {wallow rear’d her young, 
Secure within the houfe of God, 

Of whom the Royal Prophet fung, 
When banifh’d from that bleft abode, 


When, like the fwallow’s tender brood, 
They leave the kind paternal dome, 
On weary wing to feek their food, 
Or find in other climes a home 3 


Where’er they roam, where’er they reft, 
Thro’ all the varied fcenes of life, 
Whether with tranquil plenty blef, 
Or doom’d to fhare the deadly ftrife; 


Still may the ftreams of grace divine 
Glide foftly near their devious way ; 

And faith’s fair light ferenely fhine, 
To change their darknefs into day. 


Still may they with fraternal love , 
Each other’s fhield and aid become; 
And while thro’ diftant realms they rove, 
Remember ftill their childhood’s home ; 


The fimple life, the frugal fare, 
The kind parental counfels given, 
The tender love, the pious care, 
That early winged their hopes to heay'n. 


And when the evening shades decline, 
And when lile’s toilfome tak is o’er, 
May they each earthly with refign, 
And holier, happier climes explore. 
And 
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And when the faithful thepherds view 
Each ranfom’d flock around them fpread, 
How will they biefs the plants that grew 
Beneath the altar’s facred fhade!” P. 309. 


Towards the clofe of the volume, our attention is arrefted 
by two Poe ms, tranflated from the Gaelic, preceded by fome 
remarks, in which the difpute concerning Offian is partly re- 

vived. The obfervations of Mrs. Grant tend, however, to 
no more than what the more moderate perfons engaged 1 in the 
conteft have been inclined to fuppofe; that fome fragments 
were really genuine, and that much more was fuperadded by 
Macpherfon ; whofe mjudictous vanity, in his additions and 
fuppofed embellfhm vents, fhe readily gives up to cenfure, 
Her affertion, that many co mparifons and allufions im thofe 
fragments were as current as f{eripture quotatiot ns, a century 
ago, among the peafants of Weft Scotland, if founded on real 
know ledge, will go far towards proving her point.‘ As mu- 
fical as Malvina,” ‘* as alert and nimble as Cuchullin,” &c. 
The account feems to terminate nearly in this, that the frag- 
ments originally publithed by Macpherfon were the chief 
part of his real materials; w hich, if amplified in fome degree 
m his fubfequent journey to the Highlands, were itill more 
debafed by the additions and conneéting parts which he con- 
trived to give them, what they could not properly have, an 
Epic form. Perhaps if opinions were flriétly balanced, Mrs. 
Grant gives a greater proportion of original matter to the col- 
leétion than the eritical reader in thefe fouthern parts; but, 
after all, they approach confiderably towards the fame judg. 
ment. At all events, her remarks are well worthy of peru- 
fal, and her metrical imitations executed with much poetical 
{pirit. 

The writer of this volume has undoubtedly genius for 
poctry yand fkill init; and, though her feanty intercourfe with 
fociety, in the retirement of the Highlands, has, in a few in- 
ftances, betrayed her into errors re{fpetting the found or form 
of words, fhe is in general correét*, ‘The volume, omahe 
whole, has much to recommend it; and will remain, like 
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* Inp. 100, we have pyramidal ; in p. 101,./Kpport, accented on the 
fir; and very frequently eria/, in two fy lables, for @éiial in three. 
Of Forbes made a dilly Hable, we fhall only fay the fame as we did of 
Grabam mace a monofyllable by another northern poet (fupr. p. 240.) 
which we obferve Mrs. Grant alfo does, p- 177. Atp 105, we have 
cdéprice for caprice. Thus alfo we have guict, monofyllable, and je 
morons accented on the firft, 
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thofe of Mrs. Weft, a lafting monument of female genius and 

ood fenfe, exerted without any negleét of the huinbler tafks 
of middle life. That this is the cafe with Mrs. Grant, we 
conclude from the latter part of her poetical journal, and 
other paflages in her familiar effufions; and we are pleafed 
tobe able to point out a fecond example of fo laudablea 
kind. 





Art. XIV. A Second Treatife on the Bath Waters, com- 
prehending their Medicinal Powers in General, and parti- 

‘cularly as they relate to the Cure of Dy/pepha, Gout, Rheu- 
matifm, Faundice, and Liver Complaints, Gc. By George 
Smith Gibbes, M.D. F. R.S. late Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Oxford, Sc. 12mo. 120 pp. 4s. Bath print- 
ed; Robinfons, London. 1809. 


THE former Treatife publifhed by this author, on the Bath 

Waters, related wholly to their chemical analyfis*. Inthe 
prefent, he confiders their medicinal powers. In both, he has 
done a moft acceptable fervice to the public, by prefenting them 
with a fet of inquiries and obfervations on thefe waters, more 
accurate and inftruétive than had been afforded by any pre- 
ceding writers on this fubjeét. 

Contrary to the opinion of fome phyficians, Dr. Gibbes 
thinks, that the medicinal effeéts of the Bath Waters are fuffi- 
ciently accounted for, by their chalybeate impregnation, joined 
to their high temperature ; and that there 1s no occafion to 
refer, unphilofophically, their operation im difeafes to any 
pune or unknown caufe. Their place in the materia me- 

ica is well marked; and they rank in the clafs of tonic ox 
ftimulent medicines. 

Like all other medicinal agents, they have been indifcrimt- 
nately ufed, and hence, on fome occafions, have difappointed 
expectations that had been improperly formed; but that therr 
efheacy in cafes to which they are really fuited, though for the 
reafon juft mentioned, continuc to be qucftioned by many 
praétitioners, cannot (he obferves) but excite furprife. It is, 
however, not the lefs true, that they are a powerful remedy in 
@ numerous clafs of difeafes * incident to a. rich and luxuriant 
nation,’’ to thofe “* who have incurred thé penalties attendant 
on indolence, high living, andiexcefs.”” Nor in thefe cafes 
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* See Brit. Crit. vol. xvis pe 557. , 
only, 
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only, but ikewtfe in * that melancholy lift of diforders which 
attach to human nature, and which are derived trom the na. 
tural conftitution ot the human body, or from the inevitable 
expofure of it to the vieiflitude of weather, or the change of 
climate.” Alfo, in certain hereditary complaints. One of 
the fureft figns of thefe waters agreeing with thofe patients 
who drink them, is an increafe of the urinary difcharge, aeri- 
terion pointed out by Dr. Falconer, aud confrmed' by experi. 
ence. Dr. G. however oblerves, 


** that it isnot an infallible guide. ‘The quantity of additional 
fluid taken into the body, mult occafion an increafe in the urinary 
difcharge; thir cannot be looked upon as a diuretic effect. Patients 
are often deceived as to the waters agreeing by this circumftance. | 
believe,” adds the author, ‘* that a better proof of their agreeing, is 
their occafhoning a flow of faliva and allaying thirit ; at leaft it thows 
they agree when they do not occafion adrynefs in the mouth and thir, 
{ have known where the urine has flowed copioufly, in confequence 
of drinking the Bath waters; but, as coftivenefs was produced, much 
feverifh heat was brought on. Aon increafe of urine, and the body at 
the fame time gently relaxed, are {tates of the conftitution where we 
may expe the greateft advantage from the Bath waters, It is there. 
fore ufual, and highly beneficial, to excite thefe difcharges during the 
exhibition of the Bath waters; and I have repeatedly found, that fome 
of the mild neutral falts, as thofe obtained by evaporation from the 
waters of Cheltenham, fulfil both thefe indications. A couple of 
drachms of Cheltenham falts, taken every morning betore drinking 
the water, have effetually anfwered this purpofe. ‘Uhe kali acetarum, 
or diuretic falt, joined with the bitter infufion, has, in many cafes, 
produced the fame effeét. In fome inflances, however, thefe waters 
prove fomewhat purgative: the continuance of this effect fhould be 
checked; for which purpofe, abforbent earths are found to agree, and 
particularly when joined with aromatics, as in the Confeé, Aromat. 
Ph. Lond. I have known the urinary difcharge not increafed, but a 

treater fecretion of mucus from the glands of the inteftines. In fuch 
inftances, a few drops of the {weet fpirit of nitre taken in the water 
feem to anfwer very well, Although a greater quantity of liquid is 
taken by thofe who drink the waters than is cullomary to them, yet 
the quantity of urinary difcharge which attends their ufe, when they 
agree, proves them to poflefs a diuretic quality. As the irritating ef- 
fect of fmall quantities of urine is relieved by dilution of the falts 
ufually contained in it; fo, when the Bath waters pafs off that way (as 
they do not poffe(s any quality to irritate the kidneys or the bladder) 
the urinary organs are not itimulated fenfibly by them. ‘There are no 
medicines fo little under the controul of praditioners as diuretics. 
We are often deceived by them. ‘lL his quality of the waters is there- 
fore highly advantageous. Some preparations ot iron appear to att as 
diuretics; this is one, and perhaps the mildeft, effect produced by 
iron on the fyftem. ‘The exact quantity of it, therefore, with ample 
dilution with water, feems to be fupplied by the Bath waters: ~— 
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ihe King’s and hot baths ftimulate more than the Crofs Bath water, 
the latter is faid, and indeed appears, to have a greater diuretic effect 
than the two former. A drynefs of the tkin ufually accompanies the 
feverifh heat which ts broughton by thefe waters when they difagree ; 
bot when they pals off properly, a coolnefs of the kin, or a gentle 

rfpitation, feewns to arife: but, as the warmth of the Bath waters is 
fuficient to produce this effect, they have not, 1 apprehend, any de- 
cided diaphoretic quality,” 

After thefe general obfervations, the author proceeds to the 
confideration of the effects of thefe thermal fprings in parti- 
cular difeafes, a catalogue of which is given in the title. page. 
On each of iliefe he offers many judicious remarks, pointin 
out the particular flages and conditions of each diforder, in which 
they are applicable or not, and introducing a variety of valu- 
able praétical hints. His remarks on cutaneous difeafes are 
new and ingenious; while thofe on the gout and liver cafes 
difplay great difcrimination and judgment. This Treatife, 
though fmall, we have no hefitation to rank among the moft 
ufeful publications on therapeutical fubjeéts which have of 
late appeared. 





Art. XV. The Hiftory of the Revolutions of Ruffia, to 
the Acceffion of Catharine the Firft; including a concife 
Review of the Manners and Cuftoms of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry Card, A. B. Pemb. Coll. 
Oxon. 8vo. 7o8pp. 12s. Longmanand Rees. 1803. 


ALTHOUGH moft of the events forming the hiftory of 
the Ruffian empire have been ably and copioutly related 
by Brith and foreign authors, there yet remains a fufficient 
portion of unwronght materials for the employinent of induf- 
try and talent. Every new combination aud arrangement of 
hillorical fats gives room for the deduction of new’ principles, 
both moral and political; enables a writer of ingenuity to place 
the pitture of the paft in a point of view likely to make a 
greater unpreffion on the prefent generation; and to give that 
peculiar bias to the minds of his readers, which will conduce 
tothe formation of a wife fyftem, and may fix a barrier againf 
the delufions of fophifiry, or the wild vifions of (sa a 
experience. 
The work before us comprifes a narrative of thofe changes of go- 
vernmentinRuflia, which have broken the ftrong chains of barba- 
rifm, and brought the empire froma ftate of feeblenefs and diftrac- 
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tion, to its prefent illuftrious rank among the powers of Eu- 
rope. The author defcribes his plan and motives in thee 
terms. 


«* From the various fubje€ls adapted for hiftorical compofition, I 
have been inclined to feleét thofe Revolutions which have as deep. 
ly fhaken, as they have now firmly eftablifhed, the maffy fabric of 
the Ruffian empire; in the hope of communicating to the public 
a more particular knowledge than has hitherto been obtained of thofe 
occurrences which, however remote from our own times, are defery. 
ing of fome attention, as they ferve to point out and explain the do. 
meftic caufes, which prevented Ruffia from affuming, until fo latea 
period, her proper ftation in the balance of Europe: yet how dificult 
1s the atcainment, though laudable the defire, to tread on the fooriteps 
of trath during the darknefs and anarchy of her early age, On an at- 
tentive examination of Ruffia, I was at laft induced to think and con. 
clude, that a narrative of her memorable tranfaCtions, under the name 
of Revolutions, might excite fome curiofity; which would be but 
faintly kept alive if fentenced too minutely on the details of a hiftory, 
abounding with events of too uniform a complexion to be always in- 
terefting.” 


The epochs which Mr. Card has diflinguifhed by the name 
of Revolutions are eight; each contains an abundant-portion 
of intereft; and in all the author has difplayed the effential 
qualities of indultry, integrity, and impartiality. 

l. The firft Revolution 1s the ‘* Introduétion of the Va- 
ragians, and the Foundation of the Monarchy by their Leader, 
Runk.” The period to which this part of the narrative re- 
fates, the ninth century, is fo remote from our times, and fo 
tnuch involved in the darknefs of ignorance, or illumined only 
by the delufive lights of fiction, that no great difcoveries can 
be expetted, nor any thing fairly required, from the author, 
but the eflablifhment of fome fundamental faéis, or the eluci- 
dation of fome general principle. 

‘¢ The infancy of all nations,” Mr. Card obferves, “ is blended 
in fabulous contufion. Of fo parfimonious and contradiftory a na- 
ture are the literary monuments of the firlt periods of fociety, that a 
wide field of enquiry prefents itfelt for the exercife of our intelleQual 
faculties: and yet it generally happens, that, after our minute fe 
fearches, we ilill wander in the labyrinths of crror, from a combina- 
tion of circumftances utterly irreconcileable: with fuch radical ob 
ftinacy does fiction ufurp the feat of truth.” 

He does not therctore attempt to mvefligate the numerous 
fables forged by pride and ignorance refpefling the Rufhan or- 
gin; but, contenting himfelf with a brief notice of their exill- 
ence, fixes, as a general faét, from which his future narrative 18 
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to be drawn, that in the ninth century, ‘ along the fhares of 
the Dnieper, the Neva, and the Volkhof, dwelt a race of peo- 
ple, whofe genealogy was venerable,” forming the Republic 
of the Novgorodians. - He then, with great induftry, examines 
their political and ‘commercial fate, difplaying thofe vices in 
their conftitution which prevented the duratron of freedom, 
and “ prepared the way for dillenfions, thofe inlets to ried 
anarchy, violence, and rapine.” Such was their condition 
when the people of Novgorod imprudently called in the Va- 
ragians under three brothers, Rurtk, Sinaus, and Truvor, to 
protect and harmonize their jarring ftate. From this period 
the narrative confifls only of the atts of blood and vengeance 
by which Rurik converted his temporary tru{t into a perma- 
nent monarchical eftablifhment, and, after relating his reign 
of feventeen years, and his death, Mr. Card fuccinétly com- 
prifes his character in “* artful fagacity, patient firmnefs, un- 
forgiving malice, and unremitting perfeverance.” 

The fecond Revolution is, ** the Eftablifhment of Chrifti- 
anity in the Reign of Vladimir I. Sviatoflavitz, furnamed the 
Great.” Of the progrefs of this moft interefting and im- 
portant Revolution, Mr. Card gives aclear and able account. 
He has difplayed confiderable learning in the inveftigation of 
the Pagan rites of the Ruffians; and though he avoids details, 
which would rather encumber than adorn his work, he exhibits 
with great perfpicuity the horrible image of barbarian fuperfti- 
tion. Conformable to the ferocity of the fupplanted worfhip, 
was the manner in which Chriflianity was introduced by the 
northern defpots. The Greek was preferred to the Roman 
church, becaufe its ceremonies were more [plendid; and Vle- 
dimir, difdaining the ordinary modes of receiving miflionaries 
and making converts, obtained priefts for the propagation of 
the new faith, by the fiege and capture of the city, anciently 
called Theodofia, now Kafla. On this fubjeét, Me.Card makes 
the following refleétions, which are too creditable to his judg- 
ment and charaéier to be omitted. 


“ Such was the final eftablifhment of Chriftianity, which foon 
levelled with the ground the grofs and incongrucus edifice of Pagan 
fuperitition, It may not be deemed incompatible with our province, 
briefly to confider the Chrifian Religion, in this place, as one of the 
grand fources of civilization. Among the mott diftinguifhed writers 
of antiquity, on the fentiments and morals of mankind, their moft 
protefled admirers cannot affirm, that the majority of the people were 
made more virtaous by the clearnefs of their demonftrations, or by the 
utility of their axioms. We may admire the ingenuity of their ab. 
Rtrufe fpeculations; the dexterous fabrication of their fyftems ; their 
abftract reafonings on the nature of moral actions: but after re 
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web of incoherence is unravelled, we dover no firm pofttion® avbirh 
diftinGly marks the boundaries of our duty towards God and man, or teaches 
us Jirmly to believe in the immortaluy of the foult. ‘The tew who by 
their fludy and relearches raifed their minds to jofter Conceptions of 
the will and attribute: of the Deity than the unenlightened mulutude, 
wanted Rill she fandion of a higher principle}, to enfore their precepts 
upon the people, however their feeming merits might recommend them 
to their practice and obedience. Hence, the daties of morality and re. 
ligion trequently became matter of difpute inflead of rules of aétion ; 
and hence, no amelioration was effeéted in the minds and lives of an 

confiderable portion of mankind. The gloomy temple of Polytheifin 
ftood unfhaken; and the vices that are neceflarily engendered in the 
polluced rites ot idolatry, enflaved the human heart to all her enormi- 
ties. Whereas the religion of Jeftus, even when disfigured by the 
wildett lincaments of fanaticifm, has a vifible tendency to promote 
our mental reformation. Its precepts of morality, its directions of 
our daily conduct, are fitted to the meaneft appr-henfion ; fhort, in- 
ftructive, plain, and irrefragable. In fo clear and fimple a manner is 
every truth, rule, duty, and practice, unfolded and iiluftrated, that 
none can miftake their meaning, except thofe who do not with, nor 
dare not feek them, Whilit theie precepts alfo, which thus open the 
avenues to gradual civilization, which exalt the human heart to the 
higheft flare of perfection, are rendered equally practicable in every 
age or country. ‘This momentous period, therefore, may not only be 








* «« Can it be found in the jarring fyftems of the four moft celebrated 
Schools of Philofophy, the Stoics, the Platonifts, the Academics, and 
Epicureans. 

+ *«* Look to the writings of Socra‘es, of Seneca, and of Cicero, 
efpecially to his philofophical works, the firft book of the Tufculan 
quetlions, and the Treatife de Senecate (particularlythe three laft pages) 
and the Somnium Scipionis, as exhibiing the moft ftriking proots ot 
the force and imbecility of the human mind on this awful fubject. 

t «© ‘The late Mr. Cowper in his beautiful Poem the Tatk, which 
detervedly entitles him to a firft rank among the Sons of Parnaffus, in 
a fine ftrain of piety, has deteanted on the dark and vague opinions 
of the ancient philoiopliers, refpecting a future fate and exiltence of 
a Supreme Being. 

‘¢ Their anfwers vague, 

And all at random, fabulous, and dark, 

Left them as dark themfelves. ‘Their rules of life, . 
Defective and unfanctioned, prov’d too weak 

To bind the roving appetite, and lead 

Blind nature to a God not yet revealed,” 


«* When thefe great philofophers dare to apy roach too near the Divi- 
nity, by the fole light of reafon, fays an ingenious critic, ™ tombent 
des plas hautes humiéns dans les plus profbndes tenebres, Parallélede 
Homeére et de Platon par M. l’Abbe Maflieu.”” Memoires de }’ Aca- 
demic des Infcriptions, Per 1717, tom. ii.” 
ranked 
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ranked as the zra of Ruffian Chriftianity, but as. the commencement 
of Rufian civilization, ‘Two events, which cannot be viewed with 
fupine indifference, when it is reflected, that on them are hinged the 
future and temporary felicity of fo many millions of fouls.” 


The charaéter of the man to whom Ruffia is indebted for 
the light of the gofpel, and whom the gratitude of early ages 
has honoured with a place in the Calendar, is eloquently 
fummed up by Mr. Card. 


« His virtues and vices, his reafon and his paffions, did not mix 
themfelves by a nice gradation of tints; but exhibited a foul and ful. 
len diffimilitude. Here the blackeft, there the moft thining colours ; 
and both reprefented more firiking by their nearnefs. Subtle, rapa- 
cious, and unfeeling, yet open, liberal, and compaflionate. At the 
fame time he fo, fhamefuily bedewed his hands in the blood of Rog. 
volude and his children, his rude generofity could prompt him to featt 
his indigent fubjects under a tent, and to appoint carriages for the pur- 

fe ot conveying relief to thofe whom ficknefs confined to their 
ih In attion he was adventurous and indefatigable; in counfel 
timid and lethargic. By his valour and addrefs he firft taught his 
foldiers to act, his enemies to fear. He colonized deferts, he depopu- 
lated towns. With a laudable emulation, he introduced the rudiments 
of arts and fcience into his country, by the inftitution of fchools ; 
with a fplendid munificence he rewarded thofe Greeks who decorated 
his cities and enlightened their inhabitants : but in recompenfing thefe 
foreigners, he impoverithed his fabjects. To the clergy his indulgence 
was unbounded, to the people his feverity inflexible. Hiftory, in re- 
cording the tranfactions of early ages, refents us with but few exam. 
ples of princes, who, after embracing Chriflianity, have nor difgraced 
its doétrines by their implacable ferocity and fanguinary revenge. 
The great Conftantine, and the no lefs great Clovis, are confpicuous 
proo!s how little they imbibed the true {pirit of a religion to which 
they had profeffed themfelves fincere converts; when the firft com- 
manded the execution, or rather the murder, of his eldeft and virtuous 
fon Crifpus ; and the fecond affaffinared all the princes of the Mero- 
Vingian race. But the religious fervor of Viadimir breathed into him 
fuch counfels of charity, as were no lefs unwife than unexpected. The 
fame man who could, with fuch criminal apathy, command the death 
and furvey the mangled form of his brother, hefitated for a confidera- 
ble time after his converfion to Chriftianity, to punith fome robbers 
Who infefted his moft fertile and populous provinces: and when cen- 
fured for this falfe humanity by his clergy, he meekly replied, “* what 
am I, that I fhould condemn my fellow creatures to death?” Upon 
the whole, had fortune thrown him into a more polifhed age, his vices 
might have been foftened by the plaftic hand of education, bis virtues 
might have challenged our regard and admiration.” 


In the third divifion of his work, Mr. Card treats of “ the 
Invafion, Conqueft, and Tribute of the Tatars.” The atten- 
tion is arrefted by this unufual, though by no means fingular, 
oithography of the word commonly called Zartars. The in- 
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novation is not recommended by importance or utility, and, 
whatever may be alledge od by refolute etymologtfts or per- 
fevering antiquaiies, it is rarely advantageous to a language 
that its el fablithed modes of {peech or orthography fhould be 
wantouly difturbed. 

The R, volu tion defcribed in this Chapter is juftly ranked, 
by Mr. Card, among 

« the moft difgraceful, grievous, and intolerable, which are to be 
found in the hiltory of the world. It prefents fach a valt theatre of 
horrors, fuch a tragical uniformity of havoc and murder, as might 
ferve to obliterate the memory of all former devattanons. Ruffia, for 
the fpace of two hand red years (from an early period of the thirteenth, 
to the middle of the fifteenth century) proftrated herfelf at the feet of 
this invincible hoft of oppreffors; while its wretched inhabitants, 
during this ignominious period, were ov etfhadowed in hopelefs flavery 
and protound ignorance. The unexpected invafion of thefe defperate 
enemies plunged them again into the moft lamentable barbarifm, out 
of which they were juft beg ginning to rife, by the benign and civi- 
lizing influence of Chriftianity.” 


Whatever genius, judgment, or labour, may be beflowed on 
the defcription of fuch a period, and all thefe the author has 
beftowed, a review of it prefents no confolation to the mind, 
nor any gratification to a laudable fpirit of inquiry, Condné 
procee “ding from the fole motives of infuriate tyranny on one 
part, and abje& defpondency on the other, offers too little di- 
verlity to engage the enterprifes of fpeculation, or reward the 
zeal of inveltigation : fuch portions of hiftory are perufed 
with a blufh, 7 recolleéled with a figh. 

Three fucceeding feétions (4, 5, and 6) are devoted to the 
narrative of the gradual emancipation of Rufha from the 
galling yoke of the T artars, comprifing a period of one hun- 
dred and tw niy years (from 1462 to1582.) In this interval, 
we are interefted for the fate of a denrefied people, engaged 
ina virtuous ftrugele, but difguited by the grofs mixture of 
every vice and crime whic h ferocity and i ignorance can @Ccca- 
fion, and relieved only by the occafional difplay of rude gene- 
rofity and extravagant valour. The monarchs under whom 
the deliverance of Ruffia was effetted are, Ivan ILI. Vaflili- 
evitz; Vall 1V. Ivanovitz; and, laft and chief, Ivan IV. 
Vathihivitz, furnamed by th e Rufiens the Terrible, by foreign- 
evs dhe Tyrant. The conduét and charaéter of this extraor- 
dinary man are treated with great felicity by Mr. Card, who 
iivefligates, wath found judgment, the fource of his errors, 
and the caufes of their excefs and duration; and, without 
being dazzled by the [plendour of his renown, or deceived 


by the magnitude of his ac hievements, eftimates, with equal 
juftice, his herits and his crimes. 
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«: The chara&ter of this prince,” Mr. Card obferves, ‘* has been 
varioufly tranfmitted to us, by men inimical to tyranny, {chooled in 
calumny, and fkiltul in adulation. We may therefore ttrike out fome 
degree of truth, by the confrontation of their different accounts, He 
was gifted, in a furprifing degree, with that vigour of mind and body 
which qualify men for great and arduous undertakings. When we 
call to remembrance the greatnels, the variety, and fuccefs of his mea- 
fures, he yoileffes trong claims to the appellation of a great mind, 
When we canfider his monftrous tyranny, the wildeit pyrrhonifin 
cannot record his name as a bright example of moderation, clemency, 
and jultice, We entertain not the with to foften the black fhades of 
his crimes with the varnith of partiality ; but the trath of hiftory maft 
oblerve, that his horrible vices teem more to be the effecis of paffion 
than of a depraved growth of nature; in his features of extortion, 
violence, cruelty, and diffimulation, a difcerning eve will perceive a 
clofe refemblance with Louis XI. of France: in found judgment, un- 
tutored force of intelleét, and arbitrary maxims of adminiftration, he 
might be para!lelea with William the Conqueror. ‘The incidents of 
his reign contributed to reprefent his defeéls (which was not necef- 
fary) ina more ftriking light: impelled to cruelties, by feeing the 
whole machine of his government in danger of being torn to pieces 
by his rebellious fubjects, he fent forth. to perfecute and to deltroy, 
that abhorred legion of informers, the Opritchricki. While the re- 
membrance of what he endured in his childhood, from the tyrannical 
acts of the Boyars, who were at that time bound to affift him by every 
tie of fidelity and honcur, did not ferve to mitigate his hatred and 
fufpicion of them, when his youthful and adventurous courage burft 
and revenged the fetters of domeftic oppreffion, There were fome 
traits in his chara¢ter fo low, and at the fame time fo a‘rocious, that 
they cannot ever be numbered in the memorable crimes of an intrepid 
tyrant. Not content with abufing the rights of men, in his elevated 
rank of judge, he could meanly defcend to become the executioner of 
his victims; he could endow the monafteries, and at the fame time 
rob the widow and orphan of their fcanty pitance; he could proftrate 
himfelf before the fhrine of fome reputed faint, and at the next mo- 
ment fanétion the performance of the moft unwarrantable murder; 
while the inner receffes of his palace were polluted with fuch infamous 
crimes and bratith pleafures, as cannot be faithfully delineated with- 
out betraying a manifeft indecorum of charatter, Ignorant ot letters, 
and unacquainted with icience, his noble attempts to intufe a tinQure 
of karning into the uninformed minds of his countrymen call for our 
Warimeit tribute of praife. It may appear extraordinary, that a prince 
fo ttern and haughty in his deportment, fo fevere and fullen in his 
manner, fo jealous, tyrannical, and vindictive, fhouid pofiefs, even to 
the laft, that belt reward of a virtuous prince, the efteem and affection 
ot his people, But the fplendour of his conquetts and perfonal valour 
attracted the vulgar eye; and perhaps it is no deviation from truth 
to fay, that the Ruflians were fo thoroughly moulded to every f{pecics 
of fervitude, that their degenerate natures were alike willing to extol 
their prince, when he either appeared as the father or the fcourge of 
his country,” 
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Having brought his narrative to this period, the author re. 
views, at the clole of his fixth fettion, the internal flate of 
Ruffia; and traces “ the dawnings of fcience and literature, 
which were to fhine with fuch glory on the revolutions of 
Peter the Great and the fecond Catharine.” The events to 
which the general improvement of Ruffia is attributed are, 
the conquelt of Siberia,—the code of lvan,—the progrefs of 
commerce, which familiarized the people with the manners of 
other nations,—and the confequent introduétion of the arts, 
which humanize the mind of favage man, and, while they in 
fpire, afford the belt means of gratifying a laudable curiofity, 

Vil. Advancing towards a more animating and encouraging 
part of his talk, Mr. Card rifes in his ftyle, and details the en- 
fuing events with augmented force of eloquence. His chap- 
teron “the Extinétion of the Houfe of Rurik, the Ufurpation 
of Boris and Demetrius, and the Eftablifhment of the Houfe 
of Romanof,’’ commences with the following well-written 
exordium. 


*¢ We now open that grand feene which forms the joyful cataf- 
trophe of the ancient dynafty, and conveys the fceptre to a new race 
of princes, whofe power was deftined to fhine forth with a mighty 
Juftre in the eyes ot Europe, Under them were firft to appear ‘hole 
liberal principles of adminiftration which harmonize, beautify, and 
polith private fociety, Under them, maritime communications wére 
to be maintained, along the fhores of a continent of immenfe extent; 
noble foundations of charity, public and private, to be eftablithed ; 
Rupendous works of national honour to be erefted ; population to in- 
creafe ; agriculture to advance; and wealth to be watted into thole 
cities which had fo long been the feat of penury and oppreffion. Un- 
der them alfo, the fpirie of fctence, which had been fettered by the 
groffnefs of early fuperitition, and by the influence of external con- 
troul, was to emerge with fuch dignity and vigour, as to effeet a moft 
confiderable and happy change in the fentiments of the higher ranks, 
and in the habits ot the lower, by diffem inating thofe feeds of tatte 
which ttimulate the mind to the cult vation of every polite attain- 
ment. Latlly, under them, the defign of the architeé, the chiffel of 
the ftatuary, the pencil of the artilt, and the fkill of the mechanic, 
were to be encouraged and rewarded with all the munificeace of 1m- 
perial patriotifm,” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Art. oes Annals of Philofophy, Natural Hiftery, Che- 
mifiry, Literature, deintinn and the mechanical and fine 
Arts. For the Year 1801. By feveral Gentlemen. Vol. 
Il. 8vo. 440 pp. gs. Cadell and Davies. 1802. 


HEN we noticed the preceding volume of this work*, 
it bore the name of Dr. Garnett, whofe recent deceafe 
feemed to threaten the interruption of the defign; the pro- 
prietors, however, inform the public, that his place is now fup- 
plied by the united abilities of Mefirs. C. and A. Aikin, and 
that the publication will regularly proceed. Some trifling al. 
terations have been made in the ar rangement of the materials, 
which are mentioned alfo in the preface. Another flight im- 
rovement we are alfo defirous to fuggeft; which is a brief ta- 
ble of the chapters and their feétions, to be fubjoined to the 
preface. 

The prefent volume commences very properly with the 
hillory of Galvanifm, the mof interefting novelty at prefent 
purfued by philofophers. It proceeds with Magnetifm, with 
Dr. Herfchell’s remarks on the nature of the Sun, and with a 
ketch of mifcellaneous matters. The fecond feétion of the 
firft chapter, is dedicated to natural hiftory, and its contents 
are thus recapitulated : 

Another Savage Man. On the American Elk. Attempt 
to domefticate the Wild Goofe. Mus Alalabaricus. ‘Teflu- 
do rugofa. Rana Leveriana. Lacerta Acanthura. Coluber 
Maeulatus, &c. &c. Hydrus major, &c. Acrocordus du- 
bius. Anatomy of the Rhinoceros. Proteus Anguinus. 
Diftinguifhing Charaéters of the Crocodile and Caiman. Two 
new {pecies of oviporous Quadrupeds. A new genus of In- 
fetts. Monoculus Pulex. A new inteftinal worm. <A Par- 
rot hatched in Rome. 

To Zoology fueceeds Botany, Mineralogy, and Chemiltry, 
which concludes the firft divifion of the work. The fecond 
part, entitled Mifcellancous, prefents the reader with the im- 
provements in Agriculture, in the ufetul and elegant Arts ; 
which feétion is followed by a Supplemen t two Part I. contain. 
mg fome aftronomical dilcoveries. 

The third part, enticed Literature, contains a copious lift of 
books, Knglith, French, German, Spanifh, Italian, &c. &c. 
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illuftrated occafionally by remarks. This occupies unayoidas 
bly a large divifion of the volume, and is only followed b 

the Obituary, in which are a few confiderable names. We 
{hall extraét trom the Zoological part, the amufing account of 
a Parrot hatched at Rome. 


« Parror HATCHED IN Re ae.—No birds of this genus are 
known to pafs the tropics, either on the old or the new continent, unlefg 
they be taken by force, the natural habitation of parrots appearing to 
be bounded by a zone 25° diftant from the equator on each fide. But 
even when tranfported beyond thefe latitudes, they continue to live 
and to be influenced by the fexual defires, in {pite of the difference of 
climate. Inflances of parrots laying eggs in the temperate countries, 
however, are extremely rare, and molt of the eggs which dave been 
produced under fuch circumftances have proved tran{parent and defti- 
tute of an embryo. The following facts, theretore, lately made 
known to naturalifts by Count Morozzo, cannot fail to be interell- 
ing. 

«© In the year 1786, M. Pafferi, of Rome, bought at Marfeilles a 

female parrot, of the Amazonian tnbe, and {ome months afterwards 
was prefented, at Avignon, with a male, under the name of an Ama. 
zoniun alfo, or Brafilian parrot. He put thefe together, bat wihout 
chaining them by the leg or affixing any other badge of flavery, 
and he fuffered them to walk abour the room at their eafe. They 
often re(ted on the common perch, but fometimes they retired during 
the night toa large iron cage, which was never {hut, and in all other 
places where they afierwards were, they enjoyed the fullett liberty. 
From the fir moment they met they manitefted a very ftriking al 
tachment to each other, and their friencthip {till continues to fo te 
markable a degree, that if they are feparated only a few minutes they 
exhibit the greatett agitation, fending forth piercing cries, and never 
becoming qutet until they are put together again. When M. Pafferi 
firit became potleiled of them, they had attained their fall growth, 
but he could not attain any fae tending to determine their age. The 
male dittinetly pronounced feveral French wards, as he dots at prefent; 
the ‘emale, on the contrary, makes only a fhll cry, and pratesa good 
deal without pronouncing a fingle word. ‘Thefe birds travelled with 
their matter; they cane to Forti, Valentano, Magni, and lately to 
Rome, making their journey feparately confined in a {mall wooden box, 
called by the French a fader. ‘The female has lait eggs feveral times; 
the firit was at Forti, fix years ago. She had laid nwo, in a trough 
near a kitchen chimney, but the continual noile of people pafling and 
repailing did not prevent her from continuing to fit on them, nor even 
unforefeen circumftances which obliged M. Pafferi to change his 
abode. The fecond time was at Valentano. The bird then laid two 
eggs in the corner of the room, without preparing any nett. She fat 
on them fome days, but it was thought advifeabie afterwards to put 
them onder a pigeon; notwithfanding they were covered fome time, 
they were not hatched. She laid a third tine, about the iniddle 

May, 1800. ‘The number of eggs was the fame as before; they were 

laid on the ground, and fome days afterwards were found broken, 
whether 
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Whether in confequence of any interference of the male, or by fome 
other means, it is not known; the fact is, however, that at the begin- 
ning of Jane, the parrot laid a couple of eggs again. But this time 
the depofited them in an earthen vafe (half filled with cinders) which 
was on the ground, juft within a door that concealed the bird while fit- 
ting. She fat forty days, and on the rth of July, an egg was hatch- 
ed, but the young one died the next day, M., Pafferi, withing to 
the birth of a parrot at Rome, carried it to the hofpital of San 

irito, but it was found too far advanced in putrefaction, and was 
therefore thrown away; it was feen, however, by feveral furgeons’- pu- 
ils who were prefent. The fourth, or to {peak more correctly the 
fyfib time the female produced, was in the prefent year, There were 
now three evgs, laid in the fame veffel (or /ca/dino) filled with athes, 
and ftanding in the door-way as the year before. ‘The incubation 
continued forty days, and on the 24th of June a young bird came 
forth. Some days afterwards the other eggs were thrown away as be- 
ing unproductive, This infant parrot remained almoft naked the firit 
fifteen days, but afterwards the fimall grey quills of the wings began to 
thew themfelves, and by the zoth of Augutt (that is to fay at the end 
of about two months) the bird was couiglelaly clothed. On the 12th 
of July it cried out for the firft time; on the 14th it began to open its 
eyes; on the zoth of Augult, when the young creature was well fur- 
nithed with plumage, the mother who had conftaotly flept in the neft 
forfook it, and retorned to the male as ufual ; and on the 25th of the 
fame month, the young parrot flept out of the neft. The following 
fatt deferves particular attention. M. Pafferi obferving the growth of 
the young parrot, and fearing Teft the /caldino fhould be too {mall to 
hold the mother and her young one, took a bafket lined with feathers, 
&c, and put it in the place of the /caldino, behind the door, ‘The 
mother went and feated herfelf in it immediately, and appeared to be 
very well fatisfied with the new habitation,. but fome hours after fhe 
began to cut away one fide of the bafket with her bill, and in three days 
accomplifhed her job, having made an opening of four or five inches 
ia the lower part, and fix or feven in the upper. The ofier was cut as 
neatly as if the thar, eft fteel had been employed. . There can be no 
doubt that the mother’s object was to facilitate the departure of the 
young bird from the bafket, when he had acquired the requifite ftrength 
inhislegs, The latter examined, in the third month, wasof a yellaw 
colour, like the father, about the head and bafe of the neck. His 
length from the root of the bill was about ten inches, and at the age of 
four months about eleven. The colour of the body tcfembles that of 
the father’s, which is of a yellowith green colour, intermixed here 
and there wiih bright yellow, and the feathers of the wings are vari- 
egated with blue violet and very brilliant red. .The thighs have a re- 
markable tufted plumage of a yellow colour. The bill is cinereous 
and black at the point. The iris has paffed from a greyifh to a yellow- 
th colour, and will probably foon become orange like the father’s. 
feet are grey, with black nails. As the young bird. has grown 
very fait he will very probably cannes his father in bulk 5 the manne is 
. arger 
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larger than the mother, who is ftated to be the truedmanane of Barrege 
(Phittacus major viridis, alarum cofia fuperpe rubente ) but not Poittacys 
mbilis of Linneus. To what fpecics the father and the young bird 
belong does not feem to be fally decided ; the great yellow calottes 
la Suffe being a remarkable chara¢ter not alluded to by any omitholo. 
gilt. Journal, de Phys. Ventéfe.” 


It is fuperfluous to fubjoin any further commendations of a 
work fo maniteftly ufeful. Nor fhall we make any objeétion 
to the execution of it, except fo far as relates to the Obituary, 
in which little proportion feems to be ebferved between the 
merits of the perfon recorded, and the length of the article; 
and occafion ts taken to infinuate fome political opinions, to 
which we and our readers are not likely to fub{cribe. 


—— SS eee ~ 
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Art. 17. Clifton Grove, a Sketch in Verfe, with other Poemu By 
Henry Kirke White, of Nottingham. Dedicated (by Permiffion) tebe 
Grace the Duchefs of Devonfhire. 12m0. 111 pp. 3% 6de Vere 
nor and Hood. 1803. 


This poet, with great modefty, pleads youth and imperfeé educe 
tion; and deprecates, on thefe accounts, the feverity of eriticifm; bet 
go truth the critic muft be unreafonably fevere, who requires the {mall- 
eft interceffion in favour of this little volume, ‘The true = of 
poetry apetie to us to pervade every part of thefe juvenile effafions; 
and the biemithes, which may be attributed to the caufes fo humbly 
afligned, are too few and inconfiderable to require much indulgence. 
They are not even worth fpecifying ; fince the underftanding which, 
before the age of 17, could dictate fuch compofitions, will foon be 
able to correct itfelf, and probably will form its own art of criticifm, 
with fuperior difcernment and feeling. It is difficult to feleét a partica- 
lar fpecimen where fo much is worthy of notice. ‘The principal Poem 
of Clifton Grove is full of animated poetry, and relates a pathetic 
hiftory with very impreffive powers. The {maller Poems have great 
merit in their various ftyles; from which, for the fake of 
two poets together, we fhall tranfcribe the following Sonnet. 
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% Syppofed to be ‘iritten by the inbapsy Poet Denmovy, iu a Storm, 
while on Board a Ship in bis Majefty's Service. 

*¢ Lo! o’er the welkin, the tempeftuous clouds 
Succeflive fly, and the loud piping wind 

Rocks the poor fea-boy on the dripping fhrouds ; 
While the pale pilot, o'er the heim reclin’d, 

Lifts to the changeful erm; and, as he plies 
His wakeful tak, he oft bethinks him, fad, 
Of wiie, and liule home, and chubby lad, 

And the half-frangled tear bedews his eyes : 

Ton the deck mufing on themes forlorn, 
View the drear tempeft, and the yawning deep, 
Nought dreading in the green fea’s caves to fleep ; 

For not for me fhall wife or children mourn; 

And the wild winds will fing ay funcral knell, 

Sweetly as folemn peal of pious pafling-bell.” 


Among other recommendations of this little volume, an ardent arid 
interetting {pirit of piety and love of virtue will delight every conge- 
nial mid. More warmly do we with that thefe excellent feelings 
may remain untainted in the commerce of the world, than that the 
jovenile poet may acquire that additional finifh to his Ryle which in 
truth is little wanted, 


Ant. 18. Bomaparte; an Hervic Ballad; with a Sermon in its Belly, 
which that tenowned Warrior and moft reverend Theologian preached 
at bis Vifitation of tke goad People of Egypt; with Explanatory Notes. 
8vo, 48pp. 18. 6d. Hatchard: 1803. 


Though no name or defcription of the author appears in the title- 
page of this Ballad, it has been, if we miftake not, advertifed as the 
work of the ingenious editor of Salmagundi ; and it bears a ftrong re- 
femblance to the other produétions of that facetious and public-fpirited 
writer, The charaéter and features of his hero ate i of rather 


t00 gloomy a caft for the pencil of burlefque; yet the unjuft atid 


atrocious a€ts of his life have been ofien accompanied by language 
ind profeffions reperpe w extravagant. From thofe profeflions, the 
ng inftances of gtofs and bafe hypocrify in his declaration to the 
goer of Egypt ate torcibly and humorovfly ftated by this author. 
we rather feleét the laft ftanza but one of the Ballad, as it relates 


‘More particularly ¢o the Confal’s threat of invading this kingdom, 


«e Xv. 
While the French fneak and quail, 
Wie Aad their defpot segaies Tea ey 
ith a hodge-podge of prai t wou a dog fick ; 
Voce Bintth » 
Without fear or . 
Speaks truth of the Conful in fpite of Old Nick. 
He, fieree as a Tartar, 
To give us no baal 
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His cut-throats commands, fhould they once come acrofs us 5 rifor 
And {wears he’ll leap over Gre 


Our channel to Dover : of t 
A pretty good ftride fora Pocket Coloffus !”” 





con: 
By this fhort fpecimen, the reader will, we conceive, be induced te and 
perufe the whole of this production; which is not lefs humorous in its ange 
ftyle, than it is patriotic in its effect and motive. the 
Art. 19. ‘Yobn end Dame; or the Loyal Cettagers. By Mr. Pratt. 
Fiurth Edition. 12m0. 24 pp. 4d. Afperne. 1803. 
The obje& and tendency of this little poem are, to fhow the uni- 
verfality of that public fpirit which animates the people of this coun- 
try; fince, in a moft fequeftered fpot (Woodhurft, near St. Ives, 
Huntingdonthire) it fubfifts in the fulleft vigour. ‘The ruftic couple, 
denominated ** Yohn and Dame,” had been already delineated by 
Mr. Pratt, in his ‘* Gleanings in England®*.” ‘They are here de- by 
fcribed as grown too old to work, and living in a little cottage of pk 
their own, refpeéted and vifited by all their neighbours. The inte- Wi 
grity, loyalty, and patriotifm of thefe villagers are alfo painted by the 
author in terms generally interefting, but not wholly free from that 
affectation which is the principal blemifh of his works, Even the AR 
. little children of this village are faid to manifeft their indignation at | 
the prefumptuous menaces of our enemy. The concluding flanzas of 
this poem are {pirited; and the whole merits praife, as 4 = 
the beft motives, though not difplaying, in our opinion, fo muc 
puctical talent as appears in fome of the former productions of this Fr 
writer, du 
Art. 20. Poems om different Subje@s. By Ferdinand Weften, E/p. . 
i2mo. 118 pp. 4s Mackay, High-Sireet, Edinburgh, 1803. wi 
It is impoflible not to admire the grateful difpofition of this re . 
who publicly thanks Eton College, and Dr. Goodall, for the claflic 
tafte with which they infpired him ; but certainly with as little to be f 
thankful for, as a writer can well poflefs, He is, however, juft as well as 4 
grateful, for he acknowledges to his tator, in two very original lines, f 
o urg’d by thee to toil in claffic lore, ly 


Had I had wail, 1 might have known much more.” 


Neither Eton or Dr. Goodall, certainly, ever approved fuch verfifica- 
tion as this, or the following ftanza. 


‘* Plutus to whom bends many a knee ] 
L nor require aught of thee, 
Nor yet thy power defpife. 
If eninvited thou dof come, 
‘Thou fhalt be welcome to my home, 
And I thy gift will prize.” 


_ —_—* 





aes mas 


* See Brit, Crit. vol, xiv. p, 346; and vol, xviii, p. 165+ 
; Pe 3493 P Rather 
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Rather in a fuperior ftrain, but by no means fit to ftand in the compaé 
rifon with that to which it alludes, is the firft Ode, in anfwer to M Se 
Greville’s celebrated Prayer for Indifference. A confiderable number 
of the Poems in this book confifts of copies of verfes, written on the 
conitition of introducing twelve heterogeneous words in a given order; 
and in this foolith {pecies of effort, Mr. Wefton di(plays fome litrle 
ingenuity. Charades, Riddles, and fuch (tuff, fill up the latter part of 
the volume. In blank verfe, the author confiders this as poetry. 


«« Agnes was born foon after we came here: 

Nor would my cruel father ere permit 

That I fhould nurfe my child, which foor. as born 
Was fnatch’d from my fond arms, and was confign’d 
To mercenary care, far from my view: 

Nor was I ere allowed to fee my girl. 
A year after her birth my hufband died.” —_—— 


But a worfe misfortune feems to have remained, in being celebrated 
byfuch a poet, Mr. Wefton, who is probably young, and had the ad- 
vantage of Collegiate Education, forms a fine contraft to Mr, H. k, 
White, of 17, who profeffes to have had no fuch initiation, 


Ant. 21. A Touch on the Times; being a Collefion of New Songs to 
Old Tunes, including fome few which e appeared in former Edis 
tions. By a Veteran in the Clafs of Political Sheet Scribblers, 12m0. 
s6pp. 1% Knott and Lloyd, Birmingham, 1803. 


This Veteran, who, by the Frontifpiece, bears the name of John 
Freeth, is an author whom we recolleét to have met before, as pro- 
ducing, what he ftyled, ‘* the Annual Political Songfter.” (Vol. v, 
p72) From the prefent book we learn a little more of his hiftory ; 
namely, that he has been thirty-fix years in the tation of a publican, 
Which he calls a ** hard fervice,”” and has now arrived at the age 
of feventy-two; when ‘he feels himfelf more inclined, over his 
cheering cup, with a focial companion, to handle his pipe than his 

-” The Frontifpiece, however, gives him his ‘se and book, in- 

d of the cup and pipe. Mr. Freeth’s talent for ballad- writing has, 
doubtle(s, been very ferviceable to him in his pub/ic tation ; and we 
hee a pleafure, that he makes no pernicious ufe whatever of his 
ric fkill, 


NOVEL. 


Art, 22. Lucy O/mand, a Story. 12mo, 38. éd, Robinfons. 
1803. 


This volume has one diftintion, and one claim at leaft to praife 
which does not often occur, namely, a fimple and unaffuming title- 
page. It well enough exemplifies the danger of paying too much at- 
tention, in the earlier periods of life, to works of mere imagination, 
it is, however, too dear at three and fixpence. 
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MEDICINE. 


Ar. 23- Objerwations on Diarrbaa and Dyfentery, as thofe Difeafu 
appeared im the Britifo Army during the Campaign in Eg ypt, in 1801 ; 
to which are prefixed, a Deferipeion of the Climate of Ex ypt, and a 
Sketch of the Medical Hiftory of the Campaign, By Heury Dewar, 
date Affifant. Surgeon to the 30th ar Cambridg hire Regiment of Feat, 
Svo. 161: pp. 48. Murray. 1803. | 


Accounts drawn up by accurate obfervers of difeafes attacking Eu. 
ropean afmies fent to foreign climates, are always acceptable to the 
medical world. Concerning thofe to which they are liable in the Eat 
and Weft Indies, we poflefs ample information, furnifhed by various 
phyficians and furgeons attached to the Britith forces employed in thofe 
parts of the globe. As moft of the difeafes experienced in thefg la. 
titudes originate from the exceffive heat which reigns there, it will 
readily be conceived that in Egypt, where the temperature is at leaf 
equal to that of the tropical regiuns, a fimilar fet of diforders mutt 
arife ; befides others peculiar and endemic in that part of Africa: and 
this is proved to be the fact, by the obfervations made by the phy- 
ficians attached to the French army, and by the medical gentlemen 
attached to our own, during the lait war, 

As the author of the prefent volume did not follow the main body 
of the army in its marches to Cairo, his obfervations are, for the moft 
part, limited to the difeafes which fhowed themfelves in the 3oth and 
Soth regiments; although he cffers fome fketch of the general late of 
health during the whole of that memorable campaign, collected (we 
Tuppofe) from fubfequent converfation with his medica} brethren, He 
has alfo extracted fome obfervations relative to the difeafes of the 
French army, from Defgeneties’s Hilt. medicale de l’Armée d'Orieat, 

The plague appeared in both armies; but in confequence of a firitt 
attention to cleanlioefs, and the feparation of the inteéted from thofe 
in health, but few in the Britith army fell vitims to it, The ophthal- 
mia (of which an account has been given in fome late numbers of out 
Review) proved a fource of much greater affli€tion, numbers af 
being rendered unfit for fervice by it; and of thefe many remai 
ever afterwards totally blind. Some were killed by a coup de fehl, 
when they unguardedly left their heads ancovered, though but fora 
little time, under the rays of the fon. A few inftances of typhus ote 
curred, and at one time catasrhal fevets; but the reigning dileafes 
were diarrhoea and dyfentery, Among the exiting caufes of diarrhga, 
he mentions the drinking ot cold waier in immoderate quantities (10 
allay the unquenchable thirft excited by the exceflive heat of this cli- 
mate") as a frequent exciting caufe of diarrhea. ** The foldiers . 

Ty 
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* From the thermometrical obfervations, publifhed in Mont. Dei 
ttes’s account, it appears, that at Cairo, Fahrenheit’s therfnometet, 
placed in the fhade, fometimes rofe to 100 and upwards, at a in 
une 
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de French army were cautioned, in public orders, againft a free ufe of 
cold water, efpecially after fatigue ; and it was recommended before 
drinking, to rince the mouth, and dip the hands in the water, The 
ians, dreading fluxes and other bad confequences from excefs in 
this particular, often reftcain their inclination to drink when thirity, 
When they go co refrefh themfelves in the river, they drink only {mall 
quantities of the water, taking it up in the palm of the hand, and of. 
ten content them/elves with taking 1t repeatedly in their mouths, with- 
oyt {wallowing it.” A copious draught of cold water, quickly taken 
after extraordinary heat and fatigue in this climate, produces a moft 
excruciating pain io the ftomach ; and inflances of death have been 
known to take place within a fhort time, from this caufe, After 
iving an account of the fymptoms, caufes, and treatment of diarrhaa, 
ihe author proceeds to the confideration of dyfentery ; one of the 
molt frequent and moft harafling diforders of hot climares. Among 
the exciting cauies, he admits a {pecific contagion, by which it is often 
pagated from one individual to another, Yet if we underftand 
fim nghtly, he thinks that it is generally produced by the fame caules 
as diarrhoea, and that it is for the moft we to be pegaries as only an 
aggravated a of the la mentioned diforder. On this point we 
chieriain a different opinion, Among other remedial meafures againtt 
the dyfentery, he particularly infifts upon the application of <* four or 
five folds of fine Leceal. or a large piece of thick fleecy hofiery over 
the abdomen, and over this a flannel bandage, bound rather tight and 
ina uniform manner, from the groin nearly to the arm-pits, and back 
again, This mode of applying, or rather of confining, a cer:ain de- 
gree of heat over that part of ihe body which is the feat af the difeafe, 
5 to be perfifted in as long as the difeafe continues, When begunearly 
and well attended to, not neglecting the ufual co}lateral meaps, it fel- 
dom fails to effect a care. In whatever ftage it is begun, with the ex- 
ception of the very lait, it produces a {peedy amelioration of the 
fymptoms, and cures many dyfenteries that would oiherwife be hope- 
kes.” ‘This meafure he was induced to refurt to, from having heard 
that it was recommended by Dr. Whyte, a phyfician who had refided 
at Conftantinople. It was noticed, we belicve, in a tract on dyfentery, 
blifhed feveral years ago by a phyfician who had been in the Welt- 
indies; but we cannot, at this moment, recollect his name, In oppo- 
fition to Dr. Pringle, this author deems venefection feldom necefla 
in dyfentery ; and a practice which has recently been fuggetted, of 
applying cold water to the belly, and of directing the patient to drink 
water in this complaint, is, in his opinion, attended with much 
hazard. In other refpecis, his treatment of dyfenteric patients accords 
with that of the beft modern pratitioners, As the main obfervations 
in this volume relate to difeales which are prevalent noi only in Egypt, 


nue i. 


June and July ; and that on the sth of September, when the inftru- 
ment was fluck in the fand near the ruins of Thebes, at mid-day, it 
tole to 154, and in the fhade to 100, On the 14th, at the ifle of 
Phile above Syene, it rofe in the fand to above 154, and im the thade 


© 1084, 
; but 
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bat in other hot climates, it will prove a ufeful wade mecum to 


phyficians and furzeons who have accafion to vilit the Welt-Indies, or 
other tropical countries, 


Art. 24. An Account of the Difeovery of the Power of Mineral Atid 


Vapours, to defiray Contagion, By Fubn Job: flone, M.D. &8vo, 
38 pp. Mawman, 1803. 


In 1758, Dr. James Johnftone, father to the writer of this pamphlet, 
publifhed an hittorical differtation concerning a malignant fever, 
which had prevailed epidemically at Kidderminiter, two years before, 
«* In that differtation, adopting the theory of the day, he propofes to 
keep the air free from arene: by the fteams of vineyar, or, asa 
mre effe€tual method, by the marine acid vapour, which (he fays)may 
be raifed very eafily, by angipe | a certain quantity of common falt into 
a veilel kept heated upon a chafing dith of coals: if to this a fmall 
quantity of oil of vitriol, (vitriolic acid) is, from time to time added, 
the air will be filled with a thick white acid fteam.” So convinced 
were the inhabitants of Kidderiminfter of the advantage derived from 
this acid famigation, that from that time it became a cuftom among 
them to employ the fame, whenever malignant fevers prevailed in that 
place; and Dr, J. himfelf continued this practice to the lait hour of 
his lite. 

From thefe data,and others fet forth in this memoir, it would appear 
that the method of deftroying contagion by fumigation, by a m'netal 
acid, was employed and defcribed by the phyfician here mentioned, 
long before either Guyton-Morreau or Dr, Carmichael Smyth, turned 
their attention to this fubjeét. Now the difference between the late 
Dr. James Johnftone’s method and Dr. Smyth's confifts herein, that 
the later employs the nitric acid vapour inftead of the muriatic, pout- 
ing oil of vitriol (vitriolic acid) upon niire, inttead of common falt, 
It is evident, therefore, that this is a mere variation of the other pro- 
cefs, and cannot be juitly regarded as an original invention; though 
Parliament viewed it in that light when they voted to Dr, 5S. the {um 
of five thoufand pounds, 

But although Dr. Smyth's method be merely a variation of Dr. J. 
Johnitone’s procefs, yet has it been generally confidered as more fafe 
and efficacious; a point much infift.d upon by Dr. S. himfelf. Th, 
however, is not admitted by Dr. John Johnftone, who on the contrary 
afferts,that the muriatic acid vapour is equally efficacious with the mi» 
tric ; that it may be ufed with at leat equal convenience; and that it 
is equally mild and fafein like quantities. In proof of thefe aflértions 
feveral teftinonies from private practitioners,together with accounts of 
the comparative trial of both methods in the Worcefter and Birming- 
ham Hofpitals, are produced; from all which it would appear, that 
the nitrous fumigation, peopoied by Dr. Symth, poffefies little or 
no advantage over (hat with the muriatic acid, employed {o many years 
ago by Dr, Joiattune’s iather, 
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%. 2¢. Veterinary Pathology; or, a Treatife on the Caujfes and 
rte of the Difeafes of the Horfe ; together with the moft pote’ 
Methods of Prevention and Cure. Alfa, foot Objervations on Bleed. 
ing, Firing, Rowelimg, Se. Se, And an Appendix, or Veterinary 
Dijpenfatory. By W. Kyding, Veterinary Surgeow to the 18h Lighe 
Dragoons, 80. 135 pp» 5% York prined; fold by Egerion, 
London, 1801. 


We have here a rational compendium on moft of the difeafes of 
bores. Phe complaint termed g!anders the author has porpofely 
omitted ; refi tving che confidesation thereof, until the enquiries which 
he is prolecuting on that fubject Mall have. afforded him a clearer in- 
fight into its nature, and more experience concerning its treatment. 
Tre difeafes of the foot, and their mode of trea:ment, are likewife 
omitted, 2s Mr. Coleman, Profeffor of the Veterinary College, has 
himlelfexprefsly written apon them. 

On the iubject of veterinary medicine, the author has thrown out 
feveral ufeful hints, Among purgatives for horfes, he rejects jalap, 
gamboge, and feammory, as doubstul or hurtful in their opersuon; 
and recommends, in their place, aloes and calomel, Violent purging 
he condemns, Expeétorants he finds of no avail in the pul sonary 
diforders of thefe animals. For producing a diuretic action, he pre~ 
fers turpentines to fixed alkalis. In colds, long-continued difcharges 
from the noftrils, and cutaneous difeafes, he ftrongly advifes the em- 
ployment of antimony. He remarks, that inflammation of the lungs 
deitroys annually more young horfes than all. the other difeafes to 
which they are fubjeé, 

Horfes are, for the better protection of their eyes, provided with a 
meinbrana nictitans, called by farriersthe haw. This natural protece 
tion has often been miftaken for adifeafed fubftance, and has accord- 
ingly been d rected, by moft writers on farriery, to be cut away, to the’ 
manifeft injury, if not the total lofs of fight. What a ftrong argu. 
ment this tingle fa&t affords for the fupport of an Inititution, where 
the ftru@ture of the different parts of thefe ufeful animals is accurately 
explained, the nature of their difeafes carefully inveftigated, and the 

ss and dofes of medicines are duly afcertained! Such an loftitue 
tion is the London Veterinary College, 


Art. 26. Ujeful Hints ta thofe who are afftifed with Ruptures ; on the 
Nature, Cure, and Confequences of the Difeafe; and on the Empirical 
Pra&ices of the prefent Day. By T. Sheldrake, Trufs-Maker to the 


Wfiminfler-Hofpital. 8vo, 160 pp. 5%. Sold at the Author's 
Houfe, 1803. 


The author of this pamphlet is well known to gentlemen of the 
furgical profeffion, by his ingenious mechanical contrivances for coun- 
teraCling and removing deformities, Roptures are among the number 
of thofe local complaints which require the aid of mechanifm; and 
of late years various modes of applying the requifite degree of pref- 
fare by means of truffles to the affeéted part, have been fuggefted. 
The principles on which thefe have been conftruéted by different in- 
ventors or improvers, are examined in this treatife, and their = 
an 
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and advantages pointed out. The elaftic trufs is that which he prefers 
im molt cafes, There ase feveral plates in illuitration of the auihor’s 
remarks, 


Ant, 27, The new Family Herbal; or domeftic Phyfician : ennmeratiug, 
with accurate Defcriptions, all the known Vegetables which are a 
Way remarkable for medical Efficacy; with an Account of their Vire 
tnes in the feveral Difeafes incident to the buren Frame. Tlluftrated 

» apith Figures of the moft remarkable Plants ; accurately delineated and 
engraved. By William Meyrick, Surgeou. 80. 498 pp. Knott, 
Birmingham ; Secicy, &c, London, 1802. 


When the opinion prevailed, that all the efficient powers of medi, 
cine were to be found in the commoneft plants, herhals were in high 
eficem, and were the fole medical books of a very numerous clafs of 
porchafers. ‘Though it is now generally known to the intelligent 
that fuch works can contain only a very imperfect Materia Medica, yet 
the former opinion ftill prevails among the lower orders, fufficiently to 
encourage the prefent publication, which for their accommodation ap- 


peared originally in numbers, In fatt, the defcriptions of foreign | 


= are ot as little ufe to fuch purchafers, as the analy fis of the moft 
rned compound medicines, or the drugs taken from the mineral 
kingdom: but to give an appearance of perfecinefs, they are all here 
united. For readers whom a liberal curiofity prompts to enquire into 
the medical application of plants, Dr. Woodville’s Medical Rotany is 
the book to be employed: for thofe who with to prefcribe for them- 
felves, and to colleét fimple remedies, one half of the prefent volume 
is entirely ufelefs. How much inclination there was in the projectors 
of the work to indulge all the prejudices of the purchafers they expect 
ed to attract, may be feen from the following paflage of the Preface, 
*« Te was at firft propofed, in order to gratify fuch as are fond of ex- 
bibiting medicine aftralogically, to prefix the charafler of the planet 
which is fuppofed to goyern each herb, to the account of its virtues :” 
this however it was thought would, on the whole, difcredit the work, 


and therefore (not on account of the extreme folly of the thing) the | 


defign was abandoned, The moft valuable part of the materials ap- 
pears to have been colleéted from the works of Dr. Withering, whofe 
attention and advice are alfo acknowledged, 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 28. Thirteen practical Sermons ; founded upan Doddridge’s Rife 
aud Progrefs of Religion in the Soul. To which are annexed, Rome it 
falln! A Sermon preached at the Vifttation held at Scarborough, June 
5, 1798, (Second Edition, revifed and corretied ) «with Notes and [luf- 
trations: and St. Peter, a Sermon preached before the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, May 4, 1800. By Francis Wrangham, M. A. 8v0 
292 pp. 6s. Mawman, 1800. 


In accommodating Dr, Doddridge’s language to the pulpit, Mr. W. 
trufts, that he has never ‘* fwerved more widely from bis — 
than 
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than what the general diffufion of learning and information appeared 
to require. Many entire fentences, and the greatelt part of his fcrip- 
tural quotations, have been ftudioufly retained ; ved for the fake of 
renewing, or preferving a clear recollection of what has preceded, fhort 
secapitulations are occafionally introduced.” ‘The idea of this un- 
dertaking was fuggefted by the confideration, that ‘ the {Carcity of 
fermons which, while they preach the gofpel to the poor, difguit pot 
the faftidious ear of modern elegance, by tritenefs or vulganty, has 
long been a fubject of regret and of complaint.” Several Divines 
have lately exerted themfelves, in a very laudable manner, to obviate 
thiscomplaint; and Mr, W. appears among them with credit to hig 
piety and jadgment. He is much lefs rhetorical, but (we think) more” 
uly eloguent, than we have known him on other occafions, 

We cannot {pecify the corrections of the Sermon preached June ¢, 
1798 ; becaufe they are not pointed out by the author; and the copy 
z it has pafied out of our hands. Seg our Review, vol, xili, pe 

18, 

‘ The purpofe of the Sermon, preached May 4, 1800, Luke vi. 14, 
is, to determine the particular efficacy of St, Peter, as one of God"s 
Subordinate and humble inftruments, in the fubverfion of heathenifm, 
and the propagation and eftablifhment of Chriftianity. ‘This pure 
pofe is effected by found argument, expreffed in clear and ftrong lan- 


guage. 


Art. 29. A Sermon, preached at the Parifh Church of St. Andrew »Y 
the Wardrobe and St. Anne, Blackfriars, on Tuefday in Whitfun Week, 
June 8, 1802. Before the Society fer Miffions to Africa and rhe Eaft. 
Lnflituted by Members of the Eftablifoed Church, being their fecond An- 

niverfary. By the Rev. Charles Simeon, M, A. Fellow of King’s 

College, Cambridge. Alfo the Report vf the Committee to the anal 

Meeting, held on the fame Day; anda - of Subferibers and Beneface 

tors. Printed by Order of the General Meeting. 8vo. 18. Secleys 

1802. 


The difcourfe here printed is on the text, Philip ii. 5-8. ‘* Let 
the fame mind be in you which was alfo in Chrift Jefus,” &c. and the 
erage after pointing out felfifhnefs as a ftrong charatteriftic of our 
allen nature, Jeads his auditors to confider the humiliation of our Sa- 
viour Chrift; 1. Asa fact to be believed; 2. Asa pattern to be imi- 
tated; the latter of which propofitions he turther confiders under two 
divifions; 3. That we fhould feel a tender regard for the welfare 
of mens’ fouls; 2. A willingnefs to do and falfer any thing for their 


As we judge not any writer by their ted opinions, but 
what they actually publifh, we idea de eleaia. to ton, that this at 
courfe is found and good. But we perceive with regret, both in the 
fermon and in the requeit fubjoined, that it is found extremely difli- 
cult, and hitherio impratticable, to meet with qualified perfons wil- 
ling to undertake a miffiuon. ‘his Society for Miffions is, we pre- 
fume, carefully to be diftinguifhed from that Miffionary Society which 
fent the Bounty to Otaheite, Theat fent out its voyagers in ht 
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this has only fubfifted two years. ‘That was evidently fanatical; this 
was inftituted and is fupported by members of the Eftablithed Church, 


Art. 30. An Addrefi to the Richmond Volunteers, affimbled in the Pas 
vifo Church of Richmond, in Surry, om Monday, Auguft 29, and on 
Friday, September 2, 1803, to take the Oath of Allegiance. By Tho. 
mas Wakefield, B. A. Minifter of Richmond, Printed by Requifl. 8yo, 
12 pp. 6d. Wall, Richmond; Hurft,&e. London. 1803. 


The contents of this Addrefs are well worthy the attention of al] 
who at this momentous crifis are called upon, or have undertaken to 
bear arma in defence of their country, and confequently to take the 
Oath of Allegiance to their Sovereign. 

The reverend author, with great and judicious energy, reminds the 
Volunteers of his parifh how folemn and facred is the pledge they are 
about to give, and after reprefenting the nature of ites oaths, takes 
occafion to admonifh them againft the ufe of fuch as are profane, 
His obfervations on the folly, as well as impiety» of this vice are forci- 
ble and ftriking. We recommend the perufal and confideration of 
them to all military gentlemen, who may, inadvertently perhaps, have 
fallen into this pernicious habit ; fince, at this awful period, when we 
are engaged in a conteft for every thing that is dear to us, it more 
peculiarly becomes the defenders of our country to prove themfelves 
Chriftian Soldiers. 


ART. 31. To your Tents, O Britons ! A Sermon preached in the Pari 
Church of Sutton, Saint Mary, in the County of Lincoln, Fuly 31, 
1803. By Charles Jerram, A.M. 8vo. 19 pp. 34. hire, 
Wifbech ; Rivingtons and Hatchard, London; Albin, Spalding; 
and Hellaby, Bolton, 1803, 


A plain, but very animated, pious and judicious exhortation; fit to 
be founded in the ears of Britith Yeomen ; by whom it could not be 
heard without good and great effect. Every page would furnish a cre- 
ditable {pecimen of the preacher’s eloquence; but we can afford room 
for only a part of the peroration ; ‘* Let us emulate the noble example 
fet before us in the patriot Jews, whom Nehemiah ftimulated and 
to the combat. Let our labourers and workmen, of all defcriptions, 
employ one hand in their work, and with their other hand hold a wea- 

n of war;"’—and though their ** work is large,” to gather in the 
Tes of the earth, which are now ripe unto harveft; and though they 
youft neceflarily be ** feparated one from the other,” yet ** in what place 
they hear the found of the trampet,let them refort thither,and God will 
fight for us.” Let this neighbourhood, which bas hitherto been fig- 
nalized by its loyalty, be doubly animated : let us be faithful ro our- 
felves, and our true interefts; and we have nothing, 1 truft, to fear. 
But above all, ‘‘ remember the Lord, which is great and terrible,” 
eonfider that ‘* it is better to truft in the Lord, than to put any con- 
fidence in. Princes; and that “‘ they who do truft in him, fhall be as 
Mount Zion, which can never be removed.” Supported by his arm, 
the victory is fure :—that we may be fupported by him, let us fet 
him ever before us, and evince our dependence upon him, by pouring 

ou 
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gut out fouls continually before him; and putting on for our armour, 
the breaft-plate of righteoufnefs, and the helmet of falvation. 
Should our country at large do this, one might congratulate ir, in the 
triumphant language of Mofes, ** Happy art thou, O Britain, who is 
like unto thee, O people faved by the Lord, the thield of thy help, 
and who is the fword of thy excellency! and thine enemies fhall be 
found liars unto thee, and thou fhalt tread upon their high places.” 


Art. 32. The Duties of loving the Brotherhood, fearing God, and 
honouring the King, illuftvated and enforced in a Sermon, preached be- 
fore Tuo Friendly Societies. By the Rev. Francis Skurray, M. A. 
Curate of Horning foam, Wilts, 8vo. 32pp. 18. Longman and 
Rees. 1803. 


« This Sermon,” fays the author, ‘* was fent to the prefs, in ot- 
der to imprint more indelibly on the minds of his parifhioners, than 
verbal recitation poflibly could do, fentiments of unanimity and loyalty 
at this eventful period. He was alfo actuated,” he fays, ** by a with 
to contribute his mite towards cementing the peace and harmony of 
om neighbourhood, which had fuffered interruption from diforder and 

m.’ 

This interruption arofe from the violences committed in certain parts 
of the clothing counties, in confequence of the introduction of fome 
mechanical contrivances for facilitating work. The author diftindlly 
handles the feveral parts of his fubject, and gives the local admonitions 
which the occafion required, with earneftnefs and affection.. ‘* It is 
not allowed,” fays he, ‘* to the rich, and furely it cannot be claimed 
as a privilege by the poor, to bend the law to their own will and exe- 
cution.” P,26... He thea mentions an appeal to law, which has fince, 
we underftand, received its decifion,. ‘The difcourfe is well calculated 
to be ufeful. 


Art. 33. An Effay on the Sign of the Prophet Fonab. Intended “e 
remove the Deiftical Objetion concerning the Time of our Saviour s 
Burial : by atiempling ta prove that the Predi@ion relates to the Dura- 
tion of his Minifiry uponEerth, By Ifaac James. With a Letter to 
a Friend, on Revelation xxii. 6, 21. Intending ta Joew that it was 
not Fefus ed who forbad Fobu to Worfri bim. 8vO. $9 PPe 
1s, 6d. Briftol printed ; Button and Co. London. 1802. 


This author, reje&ting the ufual interpretations of Matthew-xii. 39, 
4°, as untenable, propofes another which in his opinion removes the 

ificulty. He conceives that when our Saviour prediéted that he fhould 
be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth, he-meant that 
he thould be three years employed in his miniftry in Judea, A year 
being a prophetic day, om Paleftine being, according to feveral ave 
thorities, confidered as the Aeart of the earth, or, the middle of the 
habitable world. ‘This is ingenious, and certainly not répaghant to 
the prophetic ftyle. But it 1s hot entirély new, as what in divinity 
can be? We copy from Zegerusa very fimilar opinion. ‘ Hoe wnig- 
-mate Dominus non proprié fepulturam fuam refarreGionemque prietig- 
Gabat, quanquam ¢t jta poflit nen injuria intelligi, fed foam ee 
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bat in hojus terrz ergaftulo manfionem. Alioqui fi fimpliciter ad Chritt 
fepulturam referas, quomodo tribus nefibus in fepulchro detituifie 
eredendus ef? nam de tribus diebus facilis eft per fynecdochén folv- 
tio. Atverdctiim iliud addatur quod ei expofitioni non plené refpon- 
deat, deinde cim alius pateat feofus Evangelico tenori etiam 
congruus, non eft neceffle ad illum, licét catholicum, minis tamen a 
tum, confugiamus, Quod ergd dicit ejufmodi eft, «* Non dabitur na. 
tioni huic fignum aliud quam quod Jona ipfe eventu fuo praefiguravit, 
Quemadmodim enim Jona ob lalutem navigantiam ultro fe obtulit in 
mare projiciendum, et exceptus bellua marioa tribus diebus, i, e, 
tempore, m ventre illius refervatus eft, ita Chriftus Dei Filius, ob falu- 
temomnium hominum, é fublimi coelorum volens a Patre in hujus mune: 
di pelagus emiffus,exceptufque a Judaica gente,quafi 4 bellua ferocien- 
te, intra hujus gentis fepta, parwo temporis /patio diverfatus eft.” Atque 
ita,in hoc uno figno,univerfa fimul totius vite fuze figna atque miracula 
conclufit, cim alioqui multa fe illis demonftraturum figna refpondere 
debuiffet, ut pote qui, non refurrectione modd, fed et innumeris aliis 
rrentis fuam Divinitatem erat declaraturus.” fr loc. 

It is an evident impfovement upon this opinion, (which perhaps 
Mr. James never faw) to apply the three years as three figurative days, 
and to point out the propriety of calling Judza the heart of theearth. 
But fince fuch men as Grotius, Efafmas, Hammond, Whitby, and 
innumerable others were contented with the old explanation, we do 
not feel much inclined to fly to the new ; which however we allow to 
be ingenious. In the time of Theophylaét, the ufual interpretation 
was thought fufficient ; he fays, rpice tysspovxha amd pdpus apOutrral 
The Jews particularly reckoned parts of days as whole days, and St. 
Matthew 1s generally thought to have. written in Hebrew, All the 
commentators cite Abenefta on Lev, xii, 13, to prove that even an 
hour of one day was reckoned as a whole day, in the calculation of 
the days of circumcifion ; and a mode of calculation fomewhat fimi- 
Jar has been fhown from various ancient authors, and might be illuf- 
trated to a much greaterextent. ‘Thus the part of Friday was reckon- 
ed night and day, from Thurfday at fun-fet; Saturday, night and day, 
from Friday at fun-fet ; Sunday, night and day, from Saturday at fun-fet. 

‘The fecond part of this tra is alfo important. It undertakes to 
prove that the angel who forbad John to worfhip him (in Revelations 
xxii, 9.) was not Chrift; which removes a fpecious and common ob- 
jection againit the worthip of Jefus. This, however, is not new. So 
other Commentaries have underftood it, age tag es. (whofe notes 
are fubjoined to the text of the Revelation, in Barker's Bible 1611) 
fays ** the words of the Angel unto the isth verfe, the words of 
Chrift verfe 16, 17. So alfo Eftias, and others.” ‘The queftion is 
here, however, well illuttrated, and may ferve to remove unneceflary 
feruples. It is indeed reduced almoft to a demonttration. 


Ant. 34- The Mild Tenour of Chriftianity, an Effay. Crown 8v0- 
153 pp. 38 Clarke. 1803. 


Had this Effay been produced at any period of heat and ani- 
mofity among Chriftians, or to allay the violeace of fome perfecution, 


by recalling to mind the true temper of the Gofpel, pothing could be 
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snore meritorious. At prefent it is difficult to fay why it fhould be 
qritten, when the principle of it is generally acknowledged and the 

ication of it in this tra&t feems to confound all diftin@tions. Be- 
ecaufe it is true, that no one can have che true fpirit of Chrift who is 
pot mild and benevolent, Mr, Jerningham appears to conclude, that 
whoever has thofe qualiries has fufficient Chriftianity. Papift, Pro. 
teftant, all feem alike to him; nor will A betweea the 
raging, diabolical, and unprovoked perfecutions of the former, and 
the neceffary precautions for felt-defence, enacted at fome periods by 
the latter. 

Mr. J. is fuppofed to be of the former perfuafion; but he has no 
indulgence, it muft be allowed, for bad Popes, nor, in general, for 
mronalic inftitutions. He praifes the Reformation in terms almoft 
unghalified ; bat he cenfures, with perfe€ juftice, the indifcriminate 
rage for plunder and deftruGtion which accompanied the fuppreffion 
of the religious houfes in England. He quotes. a paflage from the 
hiftorian of Ely, lamenting the fpoliation of the tythes and revenues 
which have ever fince been wanted; and he adds, very juftly, ** thus 
neither the advancement of religion, the dignity of reafon, nor the 
wag of tafte were confulted in this univerfal dilapidation.” 

. 83. 

, at the beok is entertaining, muft certainly be allowed; as ie 
confifts chiefly of fcraps and aneedotes, feleéted from a'variety of 
books; but che affectation of the ftyle is beyond meafure ridiculous. 
In the very fecond page we have “ the Jew of fenfibility,” a new 
law, enaéted probably in the court of namby-pamby.; and this taw 
“ fasely” forbids «« the heart to confign itfelf,to tyranuy.” We thought 
a more real law, the law of human nature, forbad it; bat he means not, 
_as would be fuppofed, to forbid being tyrannical, but forbids bein 
fond of tyrants!) Then we have ** emamative benevolence ;” foon af- 
ter, we-are “* fed by che glimmering of conjeCture;” prefently, ** the 
citcle of individuality ;” then, ‘ diableries;” every where, germ, 
and fombrous, and all the cant of petit-maitre feribbling. Grammar , 
ives way to the affectation of novelty; we have imurdtive as an ad- 
jeGtive (p. 39,) and cwcaried as a verb neuter (p. 85,) and many fimi- 

t flowers, 

In moral iafte (to catch an affected term) the author prefers, to the 
truly philofophical anfwer of a gentleman on the deftraétion of his 

_libravy, ‘* that he fhould have profited lirtle by his books, if he had 
_Rot learned to bear the lofs;” an expreffion attributed (perhaps falfely) 
to the amiable Fenelon; that he had rather all his books had been 
burned, ‘* than be told that the hut of a poor family is reduced to 
afhes,” P. 103. Where is the fenfe of this? Could he not, iv an 
hour, have more than reinftated the poor family, for a thoufandth 
part of what a new library would coft him? Such cant is difgufting, 
and unlike Fenelon. 
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Ant. 35. Refieions on the Refurreion and Afcenfiin of Chris and 
of {on} the probuble Confequences of a Public Exhibition of bis Afeen 
fron; which fome have thought Nicqfary to the Credibility of the Faé, 
By Fobn Bigland, 8v0. 108 pp. 2% 6d. Williams, S.ationer. 
court. 1803. ; 


Mr. B, reafons with calmnefs and good fenfe on the probable con- 
fequences of a public refurreftion and afcenfion of our Saviour, fach 
as feveral infidels, and, lait of all, T. Paine, have thought neceflary 
to the eredibility of the faéis; and he proves that the advantages 
would not have been fuch as thofe enquirers prefume. He conel 
his traét with a curfory view of the pofitive evidences for Coriftianiy, 
(p.71)5 anc, finally, a few fhort remarks on ‘* the comparative ex- 
cellency and fatety of the two fytiems of Chrittianity and Deifm,” 
P. 104. 

In anfwering Paine’s cavil, that the Redeemer fhould ‘* have gone 
from fyfiem to fyitem, and from planet to planet, to fuffer death ia 
every one of them, for the redemption of its inhabitants,” (p. 68), 
Mr. B, does not feem at all aware of the hypothefis fo modeftly pro- 

ofed, and fo well fupported, in the treatife entidled, Eis Geos, sis Magi 


ins,” for reconciling the Plurality of Worlds with the doctrine ot Re- 
Cemp:ion, 


Art. 36. The Churchman’s Remembrancer: being a ColleBion of 
farce and valuable Treatifes, in Defence of the iraly primitive Dae 
ivines and Difcipline of the Eflablifocd Church. Canfifling at prefemt 
of two Articles: 

i. Dr. Waterland’s Sermon on Regeneration. p. 18. 6c. 


2. Dr. Winchefter’s Diff rtation on the 171th Article of the Church of 
England. 23. 6d. Raivingtons, &c. 1803. 


The defign of this very feafonabie and praifeworthy publication 
feems to have arifen partly out of the fuccels of the former reprinted 
trat; as appears from the following advertifement prefixed to the 
fecond of them. “ The great encouragement which the editors of 
Dr. Wateriand’s Sermon on Regeneration have received, ftom the 
rapid fale of that valuable difcourfe, has induced them to profecure the 
work of which that was put forth as a fpecimen, and to engage’ to 
republith, every three or four months, fome fcarce and valuable trea- 
tite of a fimilar tendency (that is, againtt the peculiar and now ob- 
trufive tenets of the Methodiits), hoping, by this means, to lead many 
into the old paths, the good way, wherein, if they will walk, they have 
the warranty of fcripture that they all find ref? for their fouls.” 

The editors fay, in prefacing the former tract, ** if we are now 
dwindled down into fo puny a race, that we cannot ftem the torrent 
with our own {trength, we fhall do a fervice which we humbly hope 
will be accepted by the church, and its immortal Head, in bringing 
forward again thofe giants of former days, who, though dead, yet live 
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to usin their writings,” &c. Without thinking fo meanly of the pre- 
fent living defenders of the church, we mutt certainly be of opinion, 
that to bring forward again the writings of thofe, whofe names have 

pired weight and authority, and who being dead, are exempt from 
al} fufpicion of being biafied by any party fpirit of the prefent umes, 
bat record the found faith of a paft generation, muft be to render an 
efiential fervice to the caufe, Moft heartily, therefore, are we well- 
withers to the undertaking. In the fame fhort-preface now cited, the 
editors moft properly point out the folemn prayer in our baptifmal 
office, in which the congregation thanks God ** that it 4ath pleafed 
him to regenerate the infant.” What can the preachers of a new- 
fangled regeneration fay to this direct teltimony? Or how can they 
boait of adhering to the doétrines of the church, which they conirae 


dif in fo pofitive a manner ? 


The firit traét_ has only this fhort preface. The fecond has alfo a 
fhort introduction by the editors, and a biographical acconnt of the 
learned. and pious Dr, Winchefter, drawn up by that found and able 
divine, Mr. Churton, of Middleton, near Banbury, who alfo fupplied 
the editors with Dr. Winchetter’s emendations of his own tract, by 
which this edition is correéted. The value of thefe two publications, 
and their conclufive force againft the errors now fo indultrioufly cir- 
culated, could not be explained by us without a long critique, but 
will be evident to every careful and competent reader, 


Art. 33. RefleGisns on the Fall and Redemption 
ition of Hebrews, Chap. xX. 4-7, compared with 


Br 


Man, in an Expo- 
/mx\, 6-8. With 


an Introduction juited ta the important Subjed, in Metre. By Amitute 


4to. 33 pp. 1s Richardfon. 1802. 


Though the whole of this tra&t is in ftanzas of eight lines, yet asthe 
author profeffes not to intend it as poetry, we have claffed it with 
Divinity ; to which it is entitled, not only by its fabjects, but by the 
crouded margin of references to Scripture. The compofition of it muft 
have been a very edifying talk tothéwriter; whether ic will be equally 
edifying to any reader, may be doubted, Scripture truths, thrown into 
very languid metre, are debafed rather than elevated. The tract, 
however, has rather the form than the effence of Methedifm. 


POLITICS. 


Arr. 38, Ax Appeal to the Public Spirit of Great Britain. By 
Charles Marfb, E/p. of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’ s-Inn. 8¥0. 


74 pp. 38. Cadell and Davies, . 1803. 


Amidft the numerous and well-written traéts by which the fpirit of 
the country has been animated, and the enthufiafmm excited during the 
ptefent emergency, we. have noc hitherto met with ane more juft in 
i$ conceptions, or more eloquent in its language, than that which is 
now before us; and we are concerned that our liniits will not allow us 
to difplay-its excellence fo fully a it appears to deferve, ‘The pro- 
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fefied object of this writer is, to keep alive, and, if poffible, further 
ftimulate the zeal which is fo generally manifefted for the defence of 
the country, by fhowing, that the enemy by which we are menaced is 
of no ordinary kind, and that his fuccefs would be attended by far 
gteater calamities than have ufually fallen to the lot of 

nations. He very juftly reprobates the language of thofe who “ affed 
to deny the exiftence of the danger, and feek to diffufe their mif- 
chievous incredulity.” Nor does he fail to ftigmatize that mean dif- 
pofition (which is hun, we hope, in but a few perfons) ** to be more 
alarmed at the privations and perfonal facrifices, requifite for the 
fent exigencies, than at the evil itfelf, gigantic as it is, which has al- 
ready fubdued the reft of Europe.” He juftly obferves that, * were 
this fpirit of murmuring at the inevitable burthens of the confli€, uni- 
verfal amongft us, the tafk of the foe would be accomplifhed to the 
fulleft extent of his projects.” 

Having treated this unworthy fentiment with the indignant con- 
tempt which it merits, the author next points ont our proper ‘* means 
of defence, and inftraments of fafety.” In the firft clafs of thefe, be 
places ‘* the juftice of the caufe into the vindication of which we are 
provoked.” is {pirited remarks on this topic, will enable the reader 
to appreciate the merits, and probably induce him to perufe the whole, 
of this patriotic work. 

“* Rightly to appreciate the nature of the quarrel, to which weare 
parties, and to take a diftinét view of its principles, and its purpofts, 
will lay the foundation of a fober and provident policy concerning it. 
It will prevent us (an objet of anxious precaution in the beginning of 
a long itrugyle) from confounding it with any fubordinate, and infe- 
rior point of litigation, Above all, the magnitude of the mifchief 
with which we are threatened muft not be intercepted to our eyes, by 
any tranfient cloud of petty, and minute danger. ‘The real character 
of this moi inexpiable conteft muft be fully underftood. Their’s is 
an idle induftry, who think that they can adjuft to any ordinary rule, 
or clafs, in any old tribe or divifion, an huge, political portent, be- 
neath whofe weight, the pillars of the earth tremble. The fpecula- 
tions of thofe, whofe minds are not dilated to its fize and dimenfions, 
are worfe than inefficacious at fuch a moment. They will be con- 
founded and perplexed in the modes they adopt, of averting the dan- 
ger. Who is there that can diflemble from his mind, or difguife 
others, the iflue, involved in the conteft,——the prefervation or eftruc- 
tion of our common country : the prefervation of it in the high rank, 
it has held among the nations of the world, with an acceffion of glory 
conferred upon it, by fuccefs in a great, and arduous conflict ; its def 
truétion, not after the lenient fafhion of former times, but its utter 
erafure from the tablet of empires, when its wealth, and its refources 
{hall have been fucked dry, by a hungry and rapacious banditti, the 
contemners of God, and the deftroyers of man? ‘They, who talk 
about Malta, as the object for which a few blows, as it were, are to be 
exchanged, occupy themfelves about an objeét as minute aud inconfi- 
derable, in comparifon with the grand purpofes of fuch a conflict, % 
a {mall rock.in animmenfe ocean. Our imaginations muft not 
ko the very notion of compromifes, or negotiations, about petty con 
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cems, ‘That contempt of mean helps, and little hindtances, which 

Hobbes defines to be true magnanimity, mutt be cherithed among us ; 

otherwife, our beft efforts will be a lamentable defection from che 

neral defence, of which the prefiding ftrength mutt be a confederation 

of hopes and interefts, knit together by one common fentiment, and 
by one common obligation.” P. 14. : 

After impreffing powerfully the confideration of this ‘ moral 
frength,” (as he terms it) and ftrongly cenfuring the abfurd difcourfe 
concerning the impolicy of the war (as if .a choice of war and 
had ever been permitted to us) the writer alludes to the conduét of 
Bonaparte after the Peace of Amiens, ange that every part of it 
bore the features of determined hoftility to this country. He alfo 

in a ftriking point of view, the radical deftruction of all our 
inftitutions, and of all public and private happinefs, that mutt follow 
the fabjugation of this kingdom. The character of our enemy is alfo 
drawn in vivid, but juft and appropriate colours, and his admirers (if 
any fuch yet remain) feverely reprehended,. In the concluding part, 
the public fpirit lately manifefted is highly praifed, and perfeverance 
recommended by the moft powerful confiderations. Never, fays this 
author, {too truly we fear) ‘* can we dteam of peace during the exift- 
ence of a Republic of Robbert, whofe Exchequer is fed by daily {poil, 
and whofe army looks for its daily donative in the plunder of invaded 
countries,” 

The account we have endeavoured briefly to give (and ftill more the 
fample we have exhibited) of this work, render it, we truft, neediefa 
to recommend it to our readers as one of the beft and moft {pirited 
which the prefeat conteft has produced. 


INVASION. 


Ant. 39. A Plan for the fafe Removal of Inhabitants, not military, 
from Towns and Villages on the Coafts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the of the THREATENED Invasion: with RefleAions calcu- 
lated to haften Preparations for that Meafure. By F. Lettice, D. D, 
8vo. 45 pp. 18. 6d. Clarke, 1803. ‘ 


The diftrefs and confufion which muft arife from the fudden un- 
prepared removal of all the weak and bsipiel part of the community, 
in thofe diftri¢is which may be affailed by an invading foe, have 
forcibly and juftly occurred to thjs writer; who, being (as he ftates) 
** minifter off a populous village within about fout miles of «Me chan- 
nel,” has taken very laudable pains to prevent this apprehended con- 
fufion, and Jeflen the unavoidable diftrefs. ‘The plan recommended 
by him, and adopted by his own parith, is, that an accurate lift of 
every family in the parifh thould be formed, fettiog forth how many 
individuals of each family can walk the diftance that may probably 
be required, how many mutt be carried, and in whofe cart or waggon. 
For this purpofe, each perfon, or each family, is to have a ticket, {pe- 
cifying by whofe waggon he or they are to be conveyed. Several 
other judicious diseftions are given, both as to the articles = 
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each family fhould be allowed to carry with them, and. the mode in 
which the removal fhould be conduéted. As we cannot too cay. 
tioufly guard againft every poffible inconvenience from the defperate 
attack which is threatened, we recommend the petufal of this traQ to 
the leading perfons in every parith near the coaft.. Meafures fimilar 
to thofe recommended by rhis author will not only effe his immedi. 
ate purpofes, but tend to leffen that anxiety refpecting the fate of our 
deareft connections, which muft harafs our minds, and might impede 
our exertions againft the enemy. 


Art. 40. The Loyalift: containing original and fele& Papers, intendéd 
to ronfe and animate the Britifh Nation, during the prefent important 
Crifis, and to dire? its united Energies againft the perfidiows Attempts 
of a malignant, cruel, and imperious Foe. Addveffid to all patriotic 
Perfons, efpecially ta the Soldiers, Sailors, and Loyal Volunteers through 
out England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. Volume I, %v0, 
32 pp. 3d. or 2s. 6d. per Dozen. Hatchard. --1803. 


Little more need be faid of this public-fpirited and well-timed pub- 
lication, than that this firft number contains a fhort and ene 
Addrefs to out Countrymen ; a jutt Statement of the Grounds of the Cate 
tefl in which we are engaged; Advice fuggefled by the State of the Times, 
by Mr. Wilberforee; the fame Gentleman's Speech at a er i¢ Meeting of 
the County of . York; .Thoughts on the Invafion, by she Bifhop of Llan- 
daff; the noble Declaration of the Merchants, Fc. Ee. of the City of 
London, with Mr. Bofanquet’s admitable Speech on that occafion; 
fome Anecdotes of the prefent French Magifirates, and of Lucien Bona- 
parte in particular; a very well-written Addreft to thé Erifh Rebels, by 
@ Man of Ulfer; and fome fhorter produttions of the fame tendency. 
Judging from this Number, we deem this collection judicioufy 
made, and truft the publication of it will be centinued with equal 
fpirit and diligence, 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 41. Rural Sports. ‘By the Reo. W. B. Daniel. 4to. $24 Pp. 
Bunney and Gold. 1802. Y 


Our purfvits are too remote perhaps from thofe of Mr. Daniel to 
allow us to judge favourably of this fplendid and expenfive work. 
Of the foriner volume, we gave a concife account fome time ago*; 
the prefent completes the undertaking, and forits a compilation which 
will doubtlefs be acceptable to thofe who are engaged in rufal exer- 
cifes and amufements. As admirers of art, we cannot but be pleafed 
with the exquifite beauty of feveral of the engravings, and the accu- 
rate reprefentation of the objects themfelves, by the pencil of Elmer, 
Gilpin, or Stabbs ; yet the pleafure is fenfibly diminifhed, in moft of 
the inftances, by refiefting on the difproportion between the value of 
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the creature reprefented, and the labour beftowed vpon the plate. A 
brace of woodcocks in a field, a favourite dog, a large fifh, or evena 
r, feem little worthy of delineations which feem to exhauft 
. rs of art. Nothing canbe more beautiful shan the covey of 
paruridges introduced at page 406 of this volume; yet who will be 
tattraéted by the reprefentation? Thefe-volumes will, however, be 
fought, both: by fportfmen, and, for the fake of thefe prints, by fome 
coliegtors. We could not eafily find a paflage which would juftify a 
long extract in a literary work. The lift of game flaughbtered at Chan- 
tilly for many fucceffive years is extremely curious; and, as the author 
tells us, was never printed before, even in France. It occurs at 
e404. As acompiler, Mr. D. feems to have ranfacked all works 
which could afford affiftance. .With refpect to his own judgment, or 
the correétnefs of -bis original information, itis not within our pro. 
vince or ability to pronounce an opinion, 


Ant. 42. Fhawers of Literature for 1801 and 1802; or CharaGere 
ihic Sketches of Human Nature and Madern Manners: to which is 
added, a General View of Literature during that Period ; with Notes, 
biforical, critical, and explanatory. By the Rev. F. Prevoft, and 

~ Blagden, Efg. Vol. 1, To be continued annually 12M0. 58 
Crofby. 1803, 


Thefe editors are indefatigable in the caufe of literature; and cer- 
tainly, in its lighter and elegant branches, have rendered much fer- 
vice. The vrbfent is a kind of excerpra literaria from modern books, 
principally of amuafement, and may certainly be recommended to fuch 
as have leifure and curiofity for light reading only. Indeed it is a 
kind of Englifh Ana, of which we have, of late years, had many, and 
fome of which thefe editors have themfelves colleéted and publifhed. 
This volume has two other recommendations, at the prefent period of 
no unimportant confideration; it is very cheap, and contains nothing 
in the fmalleft degree offenfive to the civil and religious eftablifhments 
of our country. The following epigram is new to us, 


** THE WORM DOCTOR, 


Vagus advanc’d on high, proclaims his kill, 
By cakes of wond’rous force the worms to kill ; 
A feorntul ear the wilér fort impart, 

And laugh at Vagus’s pretended art : 

But well can Vagus what he boafts perform ; 
For man, as Job has told us, is a worm,” 


Arr. 43. Elements of Self-Knowledge, intended to lead Youth into an 
early Acquaintance with the Nature of Man, by an anatomical Difplay 
4 the Human Frame, a concife View of the Mental Faculties, and an 

nquiry into the genuine Nature of the Paffions. Compiled, arranged, 
and partly written, by R. C. Dallas, Efy. 8vo. 464 pp. 108. 6d, 
Murray and Highley. 1802. 


The firft objeét that flrikes the attention in this volame is a naked 


human figure, exhibiting, among other parts, a fetch of the lungs, 


liver, 
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liver, urinary bladder, &c. but fo rudely drawn, as by no means to 
convey an idea of the parts fuppofed to be delineated; and thus cal. 
culated rather to miflead than to inform eB rary for whofe 
ufe it is faid to be publifhed; but it is particularly improper for fe. 
male children, as leading to enquiries which their teachers, if 
fhould happen to underftand the fubjet, would be embarraffed in at. 
tempting to anfwer. The editor had his doubts, he ‘ays, whether 
his work was adapted to the ftudy of ladies; but, as boranical works, 
founded on the fexual fyftem, are now put into their hands, he 
thought this mi,ht be allowed to accompany them: that is, as fome 
inroad had been made on female delicacy, there could be no great 
mifchief, he fuppofes, in making a further attack upon it, 

After a fhort Preface, the editor gives an anatomical defcription of 
the brain, nerves, mufcles, blood-veffels, and of the orzans ot fenfe; 
and fhows the ufes to which they are adapted. The difficulty necef. 
farily occurring, of giving fuch a defcription of thefe parts as might 
be intelligible, or as might convey clear and diftin@ ideas of them to 
young readers, without the affiftance of plates, is here confid 
increafed by the perpeteal ufe of technical terms, which might gene- 
rally have been avoided, ‘ The aliment being received into the 
mouth,” the author fays, ‘* is there mafticated by the teeth, and im. 
pregnated with faliva, which is preffed out of the falivary glands by 
the motions of the jaw, and the mufcles that move it, and the tongue, 

«* The falivary glands are firuated about the jaws and the ton 
Parotis, or maxillaris fuperior, is the largeft ; and is firuated behi 
the lower jaw, under the ear. It has its faliva promoted by the mo- 
tions of the lower jaw. Maxillaris inferior is fituated between the 
lower jaw and the tendon of the digaftric mufcle. Sublingualis isa 
{mail gland under the tongue, between the jaw and the aratagloffus 
mufcle. Toniilla is a globular gland, about the bignefs of an hazel 
nut, fituated upon the pterygoideus internus mufcle, between the root 
of the tongue and the uvula. This gland, with its fellow, direéts the 
matticated a:iment into the pharynx; and they ferve for the uvula to fhut 
down upon when we breathe through the nofe. They are compreffed by 
the tongue and the aliment; when the former raifes the latter over its 
root, and thereby opportunely emit their faliva to lubricate the food, 
for its eafier defcent through the pharynx.” The pupils muft be pre- 
vioufly well inftructed in anatomy to underftand this account, w 
the pyrts are much more particularly defcribed than is neceffaty to an- 
{wer the end propofed by the editor, which required a general, nota 
minute, knowledge of the ftruéture of the body. 

‘The author next confiders the faculiics of the mind, under the fe- 
veral heads of Perception, Attention, Reafon, Judgment, &c. Kach 
of thefe is diftin¢tly and concifely explained ; and from them he de- 
duces proofs of the immateriality and immortality of the foul. The 
third and laft part treats of the Nature of the Paffions. ‘They are 
all implanved for wile purpofes, and are the fprings that fet us in mo- 
tion; without them we fhould be torpid and inert. ‘They are to be 
moderated and reftrained, nar fupprefied. The paffions are in gene- 
ral well defcribed, and proper rules given to reftrain and keep them 
fubordinate to reafon ; dnd this is the utmoft praife we can allow t 
the book, 
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Ant. 44- Gleanings in England, deferiptive o the Countenance, Miad, 
and Charaéter of the Country ; with mew Views.of Peace and War. 
By Mr. Pratt. Vol. fIl, 8vo. 123. Longman and Rees, 


We confefs that we are lefs pleafed, and much lefs interefted with 
this, than with either of the preceding volumes publified by this 
writer, under the whimfical title of Gleanings, Thefe pages, though 
extending to almoft feven hundred in number, are lefs diverfified by 
anecdote, have much lefs fprightlinefs ; ,in fhort, for the truth muft be 
fpoken, are, in our opinion, dull and heavy. The ftuff about 
the inequality of provifion for the Englith Clergy, at p. 23, is trite, 
abfurd, and mifchievous. It is true there are inequalities in the 
Church, and fo there are in every other profeffion ; but a great many 
of the moft diftinguifhed members of the church, are individuals who 
have been publicly honoured and rewarded for their profe‘fional dili- 
gence and ability, Neither is it true, that many of the facred order 
are recompenfed with from 2ol. to 30]. a year. Befides all this, the 
Government have long had it in contemplation, and are now exe. 
cuting a plan for the greater comfort of the inferior clergy. The 
ftory of the dog, at p. 209, is clumfily told, and perfe&ly incredible. 
What could Mr. Pratt mean by applying the terms, excellent obferva- 
tions, oa difpofition, sender heart, purity of fenfation, humanity of 

inciple to Ritfon’s foolith declamation againft animal food? We 
oe he was in jeft, for more profane, difloyal, impudent, and ftupid 
nonfenfe, has not often come before us. Mr, Pratt has certainly in- 
troduced fome very pretty poetry of his own, and other authors; and 
the conclufion of the volume exhibits fome manly and patriotic fenti- 
ments, very fuitable to the prefent period of alarm and danger ; but 
we cannot, in confcience, allow that the volume, taken altogether, is 
worth the enormous fum of twelve fhillings, 


Art. 45. Proceedings at a General Meeting of the Lyal North Bria 
toms, beld at the Crown and Anchor, Auguft 8, 1803; containing a 
corre Copy of the celebrated Speech of James Mackintofo, E/p. the 
Stanzas /poken on the fame Occafion by Thomas Campbell, Efg. Author 
3 the Picafures of Hope, Sc. and the Subflance of the Speeches of the 

ight Hon. Lord Reay and F.W. Adam, E fp. on being elefed Officers 
of the Corps. 8v0. 43 pp. 186d. Longman and Rees. 1803. 


There is much that is extremely animating to the loyal and patri- 
otic Briton in the fubftance of this fmall pamphlet. It is no kind of 
exaggeration to fay of the fpeech of Mr. Mackintofh, the Chairman, 
in particular, that it abounds with the molt wife.as well as noble fen- 
timents, expreffed in the moft energetic language. He begins by 
pointing out the danger of the moment. ‘* Every thing will be done 
(againft us) that political art and ‘military talent can effect, We have 
to do with an enemy who is not deterred by difficulties or dangers. 
He will not content himfelf with one fort of attack, He will not be 
driven from his purpofe by the defeat of fome attempts, Nothing 
will be left undone for the deftruction of the only country that flanJs 
between (him and) univerfal tyranny,” But he fays not this — 
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fpirit his hearers. ‘* If the profpect of danger could difpirit you, I 
muf tell you that you are already conquerec. Thofe who are to be 


frightened by a d lifplay of their danger, are already cowards, and de. 
ferve to be flaves.” the other hand, * I have no refpect f 


: r the 
giddy fearlefinefs of the thoughtlefs. I exp: ¢} trom you,”” be fags to 


his auditors, ‘* the grave, coniderate, deliberate feartulnefs, which 
meafures the fize. of the danger, and Cares to march upto ix.” He 
then warns againf thofe whom he calis the LULLEKS, and reprefens 
as a mott dangerous clafs; and, it the coateit atrives, ‘* we ate ua. 
worthy,” he fays, ‘* of that elevation of glorious peril to which we 
are raifed, if we hefitate between flavery and death—if we go into 
the held with any other motto inferibed, not on our banners, wut in 
our hearts, than RETURN VICTORIOUS, OR RETURN NO 
MORE.” 

We are forry we cannot further detatl the merits of this excellent 
Speech, or of Mr. Campbell's verfes, or the other contents of the 
tract; but our reluctant forbearance will, we truit, only add to the cu- 
riefity of thoie who read the preceding {pecimens, 


Art. 36. ATour through feveral of the Midland and Weftern Departe 
ments of France, im the Months of June, July, “uguft, and September, 
8&0O2; avith Remarks on the Manne? fy Coaftoms, and Agr iculiure of the 
Country. By the Rew. We Hughes.  Lllufirated ty Engravings, 
Svo. 6s, Oftell. 1803. 
As this Tour defcribes a portic on of France, which is out of the or- 

dinary beat of Englithmen, it may be of fome convenience and ute 

hereafter, when peace fhall happils be re-eftablifhed between the two 

countrics. Except, however, an ill-timed and ext ravagant adi niration 
of Ronaparte, we have not found much to arrett the atieation. — Ihe 
anecdote of Humbert, at p. 79, is very honourable to him ; but the 
correction of the prets has been fhametuily negligent, as the pages ate 
all numbered wrong, from p. 160 to the end of the book. ‘lhe en- 
gravings are of no great lportance. 


ART. 47- Kear ley’s Traveller's En fertammin 4 Gwe le thy cugh Great 
Britain; cr a Defcription of the Great Roads, and prineip al Croji 
Roads, marking , the D, fantes of Places to an id from ee NM, Qna Jrs m 
cack other. To which are added, a Defeription oy the ? pal Great 
Reads cf Irela nd, ad: fe rent Routes to Paris, and a Table o « Limes 
of High Wat fer al Ne w and Full Mo oN wih ac oe cife ieiaarailad 
Hi flory of the C ‘ikies, Towns, W. atering Places, Chief Villages, Antigui- 
ties, Seats, (Fe. Se. The Whole forming a general Tour through 
Great Britain and Ireland. The Second Edition, much enlarged and 
improved, 8vo, 78. Kearfley. 1803. 
This is the cheapeft book of the kind we have ever feen, and con- 

tains a great deal of information, not to be found either in Paterfon's 

or Carey’s books. Thefe editors will doubtlefs avail themfelves here- 
after of thofe hints which are here given, The paper, however, is 


certainly 
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certainly inferior ; nor is the Map prefixed fo neatly executed, as in 
the beoks above mentioned ; but the type is very good and peripicuous, 
and, in our opinion, it is a very convenient and defirable pocket com- 
panion for the Bntuih traveller, 


Ant. 48. Yourwal Hiforigque et Religienx de l’ Emigration et Dépertae 
tion du Clercé de France 1 Angleterre. Ded a ja Majepté le Rei 
d’Angleterve (par fa Permiffian.) Par M. l'dbbé de Luberfac, Fi- 
caire General de Narbonne, Abbé de Noirlac, et Pricuy Royal de Saint 
Martie de Brive; Emigré Frangois, 8v0, 271 and 79 pp. 
ros. 6d. Dulau. 1802. 


The objects of this writer are,—to pay, in the name of the French 
emigrant clergy, the homage of gratitude to the benevolent monarch 
and generous vation by whom they were hofpitably received, and have 
fo long been provected ;—to relate the circumftances of their arrival 
in this country, and their principal tranfactions tince that periad ;— 
and, more efpecially, to defcribe the numerous eftablifhments they 
have formed an maintained (in a great meafure, we believe, at their 
own expence) for the fupport of their aged and infirm brethren, and 
the education of their youth ;—and alfo, to enumerate and chara¢ter- 
ize the feveral literary works which, during that period, they have 

roduced. Undoubtedly thefe circumftances may, in fome degree, 
t: rendered inter-fting, even to an Englifh reader; but the good 
Abbe is, we think, far too prolix in his defcriptions to pleafe any 
readers but thofe of his own country; to whom, fo minute and cir- 
cumitantial an account may not appear tedious, ‘The patt which mott 
engages our attention, is the defeription of the Afylum for forty old 
prieits, eftablifhed at Somers ‘Town by the Abbe Carron; whofe be- 
nevolent and indefatigable exertions in the caufe of fuffering brethren, 
deferve the higheft praite. As a record of thofe exertions, anda me- 
morial of the various eftablifhmeats which thefe refpectable and un- 
fortunate perfons nave contrived to form, with fuch flender means, 
and in a foreign country, this publication, though lefs engaging than 
it might have been made, is not without its value. 


ArT, 49. The Voice of Truth ; or, Thoughts om the DeArudion ofa 
Great City. To which are annexed, Ol/ervations on jome remarkable 
Extra&s from prophetic Warnings, publijbed in the Year 1707. By 
a Layman, 8vo. 23 PP. 15. Badcock. 1802. 


The writer of this nonfenfe probably meant it to be claffed with 
Divinity ; but we cannot do it thathonour. After reciting fome pre- 
tended prophecies in the language of Billing{gate, in which infpiration, 
we hu:nbly conceive, never yet {poke, he concludes by celebrating the 
immaculate Bonaparte as the Grand Pacificator! Where was the gift 
of prophecy then? , 
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Art. 50. A New Englifh Sprlling Book; or, Key to the Engl 
Language; in which ws Difficulties are fimplified, and its Beauties 
pointed out. The Firft Part bas been carefully fele&ed from the bef 
Di&ionaries ; namely, Walker, Sheridan, Fobnfon, Perry, Entick, and 
others ; and is digefted in regular alphabetical Spelling Tables, uebich 
comprife Three grand Effential: in the Englifo Language; namely, Or- 
ihography, Accent, and true Pronunciation. The Second Part begins 
awith progrefive Leffons in Reading, and concludes with the domefic 
Occurrences of an affumed private Family. To which is prefized, an 
Efjay on Accent, Double Accent, and Syllabication ; pointing out their 
Properties and Operations in the plainef?, Manner poffible. The Whole 
Sorms one of the complete Books of rudimental Infirudion, from Infancy 
to Manhood, ever yet offered to the Public, for Foreigners as well as 
Natives. AInter{perfed with numerous Obfervations. The Second Edi 
tion, corre&ed, and much improved. By John Robinfon, Majter of 
Arundel-fAreet Seminary. 120. 167 pp. Nunn, &c. 1801. 


‘Though a fpelling book be a produétion of much utility for the 
beginnings of learning, it can hardly require, in general, much of 
critical examination. The fame precepts, very nearly, muft be con- 
tinually repeated. On examining the produ¢tion of Mr. Robinfon, 
it appears evident that he has applicd much more original obfervation 
than his predeceffors in general, and affords feveral affiftances to 
Jearners, which will be fought in vain in other books of the fame 
kind. But he has faid fo much in his own praife, in his immoderate 
title, that it is the lefs neceflary far us to expatiaie. 
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FOREIGN CATALOGUE, 


FRANCE. 


Art. 51. Si /feme phyfique et moral de la Femme, ou Tableau philif- 
phique de la confliturion, de P état organique, du tempérament, dis marur! 
et des fomions propres an fexe; par P. Rouffel, membre afficié be 
I’ Inflitut national de Frayce, dofenr en médecine de Ll’ Uniwerfité de 
Montpellier. Nowvelle edition, augmentée de l’élove biftortgue ae | an- 

, oe “rent _i¢' 7 : 
teur, par |. L. Alibert, meédecin de l’bépial Saint Louis. Paris; 
p- § fr. 


Mr. Albert, in his panegyric of the author, obferves thar, 
i Rouffel a reflemble a peu d’hommes. Sous ce point de vue, ’hif- 
toije de fon caragtére, de fes gouts particulicrs, de fes affetions privees, 
dois 
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doit intérefler tous les cceurs fenfibles. Il aimoit la retraite et les 
meeurs fimples. Il vivoit habituellement chez M. Falaize, citoyea 
auii recommandable par fes lumiéres que par fes vertus, qui le ché- 
riffloi: tendrement et qui I’a pleuré avec amertume. La voix de la re- 
connoiflance doit éternifer les bienfaits de cette famille refpeftable qui 
Javoit, pour ainfi dire, adopté. Rouffel alloit auffi trés-fouvent a Au- 
seuil, chez Mme. Helvétius, et il eu donne méme la raifon dans Péloge 
qu'il a fait de cette femme célébre,  Commes fes manidres (dit-il) 
s'avoient rien d’emprunté dela faciété, on pouvoit garder avec elle celles 

‘on avoit. Sa maifon étoit un lieu de velache, un afyle contre les régles et 
i. formes fatiguantes du monde, et l’on fe croyoit toujours, avec elle, dans 
le fan€tuaire de la nature, Efe,” 

« Au milieu des modifications fans nombre qu’imprime la fociété, 
left refté tel que la nature l’avoit formé, Rien n’avoit altéré la pureté 
de fes moeurs et fon innocence primitive. Perfonne n’a mieux prouvé 
que loi que les hommes naiffent bons, &c. &c, &c. 

In the conception and development of the Sy/éme phyfigue et moral 
de la femme, philofophy and medicine feem to have joined their efforts 
for the purpofe of difcovering all the relations which unite the phyfi- 
cal and the moral properties, often fo intimately, that their action is 
confounded, and that it is not unfrequently difficult to feparate the 
caufe from the effect. 

Mr. R, in the firft place treats of the general organization of the 
man and the woman ; he then paffes to that which diftinguithes the one 
from the other, and foon returning to the organization which appears 
common to both, he fhows all the points of difference by which they 
are difcriminated ; he proves thai it is neither education, nor circum- 
ftances which have moditied the organization of the woman in fo dif. 
tinét a manner, but that it is by the action of a wife and intelligent 
nature, that it has thus been adapted to the funétions which the {ex is 
intended to exercife. 

Having defcribed the phyfical organization peculiar to women, 
Mr. R. expreffes himfelf thus: 

« On me faura peut-étre gré d’avoir refferre et offert, fur un méme 
point de vue, les connoiffances que nous avons relativement a la con- 
ftitution phyfique de la femme, mais l’ouvrage eit été encore bien im- 
parfait, le point qui pouvoit le rendre intéreifant eit été oublié, fi je 
neull, en . éme-temps, confidére les rapports qu’ont avec cette con- 
ftitution, les moeurs, le caractére et les inclinations particuliéres au fexe, 
En me bornant au premier objet, je ferois peut-étre parvenu a pro- 
duire une belle ttarue, inais pius on auroit admiré les roportions, plus 
on edt ardemmen défire, comme Pygmalion, que le seo wee vint en 
développ:r les reff rts, et y répandre ces graces, cette fraicheur et cet 
éclat = ne peuvent étre que le fruit de l’impulfion facile et libre de la 
vie. Pour prévenir un fouhait fi ‘égitime, j’ai fait enforte que ma 

ftarue fit animée, c’eft a dire, qu’aprés avoir confidéré la femme par 
fon cdié phyfique, je l’ai examinée par fon .d:é moral.” 

From this citation alone our readers will, in fome meafure, be ena- 
bled to form a judgment of the object of the work, and of the inge- 
nious and delicate manner in which it is written, 
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Mr. R. obferves, that ‘* i) eft certain que le fexe de da femime }'al. 
fujécit a des revolutions qui, peut. étre, bouleverferoient tous fes or 
ganes, s‘ils offroient une trop forte relillance. Certaines parties de 
fon corps fort expofces a fouffrir des diftenfions, ces choes et des com- 
preilion, confidérables. 5i une partic qui eft diftendue avoit trop de 
reffort et delaiticiié, action du corps qui Ja diftend réagiroit contre 
quelque orgaoe eileatiel et y fafpendroit Pinfluence de Ja wie. Lorf. 
gu’une partie eft comprimée, Jes humeurs, arré:ees dans. leurs cours, 
s'altereroient bicntor files parties voilines ne leur préfentoient des yaif- 
feaux flexibles, toujours préts Ales recevoir, Il eroit donc néceffaire 
que les organes de la femme fuflent o’une &ructure gui les rendit pro- 
pres a céder a l’impulfion ces caufes qui peavent agir forement fur 
eux, 2 fe fuppleer reciproquemen:, lorfgue leurs tonttions re{pectives 
font derangees. La nature, dans homme, femble furmonter les ob- 
flacles qui la génent, par la force ct par lactivite; dans la femme, elle 
femble fe foutiratre a leur action en leur cédant. Si la force eft effen. 
ticlle i homie, i] femble qu’une certaine foiblefle concoure a la per 
feciion de la femme. Cela eft encore plus vrai au moral qu’au 
phy fique: Ja refitance irrite le premier; Vautre, en cedant, ajoute 
Vapparence d’une vertu a Pafcencant naturel de fes charmes, et fait 
pir ja difparoitre la fupériorite que la force donne a l’homme.” 

We fee here, under the head of the phyfical relations, what was the 
antention of nature in the flexible organization of women. Mr. &, 
proceeds to thow the agreement and necefiary dependence between this 
fame organization and their moral affeciions. 

«¢ Ji n’eft pas doutenx,” fays he, ‘* que cette foibleffe que nous 
avons dit characierifer les organes de la femme, ne lui incerdife les ef- 
forts de cette contention d'etprit qui elt neceflaire a l’etude des f{ei- 
ences abltraites, meme pour s’y egarer; et que fon imagination, trop 
mobile ct peu capable de garder une afiictte permanenre, ne la rende 
pen propre aux qui dependent de cette’ faculke de lame; mais auth 
e’elt de cette torbleiie que natilent ces fentimens doux et afeGuecux gui 
conitituent le principal caraciére de la ieanme; c’ett du fentiment de 
fon impuriiance gu’cile ure cette difpofition a s'identitier avec les mal- 
heurevx, cere pitic naturelle qui elt la bafe des vertns fociales, Celt 
pourquoi les qualicts de Ja femme, fans avoir le meme Cclat qu'ont les 
talens fopericurs qu’on admire dans l’homme, et dont leffer Je plus 
feniible eit de nour fouvent en lui un orgueil fauvage et trifle, font 
d’vn plus grand ufage dans la fociése. ‘Tour le monde convient que 
les femmes ont une morale plus aétive, et que celles des hommes eft 
plus en fpeculaton. Les premiéres font fouvent le bien que les det- 
nicres ne font que projeter. Ceux-ci s’occupent des maux poffibles, oa 
qui font repandus fur la furface du globe, tandis que ics autres foula- 
gent les malheurs reels qui les environnent. Enfin fi les vertus des 
femmes font moins brillantes que celles des hommes, elles font, peut- 
éire, d'une utilite plus immédiate et plus continue.” 

In the paffige which we have jult quoted, we have an account of 
the influence ot the organization ot women and their fentiments ; we 
are next informed by the author what its effect is on their paffions. 

«« Les paffions, dans tous les érres animes, repondent aux moyens 
que la nature leur a donnés pour les fatisfaire, 
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kes efpéces d'animanx, on verra que chez eux le moral fe rapporte con- 
ftamment au phy fique, la colére et la cruaute marche toujours avee 
fa force, et la timidité eft toujours le partage de la foibleil>, A quoi 
ferviroit A la femme une audace que fon impuiilance dementivon a 
chaque inftant? Latémérite fied nial lorfqu’on a a peine la force né- 
cefaire pour fe détendre, Les paffions douces font les plus familiéres 
ala femme, parce qu'elle font les plus analogues a@ fa conflitution phy- 
fique. L’attendriflement, la compafiioa, la bienveiilance, lamour, 
font les fentimens qu’elle éprouve et qu’elle excite le plas fouvent; ee 
chacun fent qu'une bouche faite pour fourire, que des yeux tendres 
ow animés par la gaité, que des bras pius jolis que redoutables, et un 
fon de voix qui ne porte a l’ame que des impreflions touchantes, ne 
font pas faits pour s‘allier avec les patlions haincufes et violentes,”” 

We may truly fay that the author has, on this fubject,, viven us the 
moft accurate intormation which we hitherto haye, of the influence 
of the phyfical properties on the moral, and of the mozal on the phy 
fical, in the differen: Periods of lite, in the different functions to which 
each fex is called, and in the different ftates of health and ficknefs to 
which the man and the woman are fubject. E/pr.de JFourne 


Art, 52. JL’ Anglais cofmopolite, par V. D, M. 


An attempt at the manner of Sverne, of which the following, Di- 
fertati ” far les cheminées gar Jument, may ferve as a {pecimen. 

“ Le lord Fairfax, qui n’avoit pas quite Londres pendant notre 
petite revolution de 1649, (je dis petite et pour caufe) difom que la 
meitleure place dans ane cha.abre of il fumoit, étoit le coin de la ches 
minée,— 

‘ Hy a bien des lords Fairfax! Il y en a peat étre auffi qui fe font 
brilé.—Puis In fumée incommode reellement,—elle fart mal aux 
yeux. fe ferois done d’avis d@’avoir un tumilte qui empéchat de fu- 
mer a certains vents,—-foic par des conduits artiftemeat meénages,— 
fort come il Ventendroit. ‘lH aclier qae Je vent qui s’engouffre dans 
la cheminée ne faile pas rétrograder la famée qui en fort ;—en ua 
mot, rétablir l’éyuilibre ;—quon, encore /Eqgutlibre? oul, et toujours 
Pequilibre.—Dais toutes chofes bien organifees if y a de l’éqailibres 
—cett de lui que rélulte la {ante du corps, celle d’un état; et quand 
Vequilibre et rompu. .../a cheminée fume, 

“ On aime trop péuéralement a tifonner; chacun veut avoir les 
Pincetres en main, et cela fair fouvent que la cheminée fume. 

** Si Pon met trop de bois au feu, on rifque de l’etouffer, et La che- 
mitee fume. 

** Sil’on forme an cercle trop ferré, de maniére que l’air foit inter- 
Cente, et quae le foyet n’en attire plus une quantite fuffifante, /a cheminée 
Jame. . 

“ Si vous vous protmetez avec trop d’agitation devant votre foyer, 
la cheminée fume. “ 

** St vous laiflez ane porte ouverte, unt fenctre mal fermee...s¢ 
votre chemine: fumes 

** Outre les cau‘es géenerales; que des caufes patticuliéres nous dée- 
montrent que rien n’elt fi dillicile a bien conduite que le gouvern ‘ment 
eee d'une cheminee! 

** Pour 
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** Pout moi, je n’aurois point de répugaance & préféret un poles 
il n’eft foumis qu’aux feules caufes générales. Puis on ne tifonne pas; 
il répand une chaleur fi douce dans l’appartement! La température eft 
partout la méme; ce qui n'arrive pas dans une chambre a cheminée, 
dans laquelle vous étes rou1 d’un cbté et gelé de l'autre. Il eft vrai 
que cet grand plaifir d’avoir les pincetres en main! mais ce plaifir, a fea 
incon‘ éniens.... Vous vous briilez le devant des jambes; d’ailleurs 
tout le monde s’en méle, et la manie de tifonner eft comme celle de 
politiquer,— 

‘© Une feule perfonne eft en état de bien conduire un poéle; et 
quoique la méme chofe pourroit avoir lieu par rapport 2 une cheminée, 
eela n’arrive jamais,—parce que la tentation eft délicate; l'objet ef 
fous vos yeux, l’inftrament pour y toucher fous votre main,—Chacun 
Je prend a fon tour, et le paffle a4 fon vorfin, qui défait l’ouvrage de 
Vautre,-—Celui-ci veut un fea concentré ;—celui- 1a veut une flamme 
legére qui réjouiffe l’ceil,—Ce troifiéme veut un édifice de charbons 
embrafes, Ce quatriéme exige que le feu foit en avant,—et le cinqui- 
€me le recule.—Com.ne on ne peut guére fe bien chauffer un plus 
grand nombre a une cheminéc, ceux qui font dans l’appartement re- 
gardent faire, ou tichent de recevoir par dernére un peu de Ja chae 
leur que les autres laiffent échapper. Quand l'un d’eux céde fa place, 
Je nouveau venu, qui eft tout glacé, tifunne pour prendre un peu de 
calorique ;—mais s’ils ont chacun une pincette, cela fait une dépenfe 
confiderable de bois ;—il n’y a pas de bicher en état de réfifter, et le 
feu finit par s eteindre,— 

** Tous ces réfultats n’arrivent pas avec un poéle: le foyer n’eft 
point offerr aux regards, et fa douce et bénigne influence s’étend fur 
tout le monde.—Grands et petits y ont une part €gale ;—mais on 
m'obje€tcra qu'il incommode quelguefois la poitrine,—qu il cauie mal 
a la téte et froid aux pieds;—cela eft vraii—Ainfi,.— 

*€ Tout bien confidéré, apres un examen ferieux et attentif du pour 
et du contre, aprés avoir bien pefé toutes les raifuns,—tous les refule 
tats de cette queftion, plus grave et plus importante qu’on ne croit, 
—je conclus que le plus fage feroit celui quai tacheroit de fe pafler 
également ct de poede et de pista »- et c’eft ce que fait le pauvre 
et tranquille cofmopolite.” 1 bid. 


Art. 53. Nowvel abrégé chronologique de I'bifloire de France, contenant 
les événemens de I'bifteire frangaife, dépuis l'entrée des Francs dans les 
Gaules, jufqu'd la defirudion de la monarcbie f rangaife ; par J. F, 
Henault, du regne de Clovis a /a paix d’ Utrecht 3 et par Ant. Fantia 
des Odoards, o¢pui cette épugue ju/gu’aux traités de Campo Formt 


The third edition, revifed and corrected by the author; 4 and § 
parts in 12mo, pr. gtr. Paris. 


In the preceding editions the continuator had terminated his narra 
tion with the peace of Utrecht of 1783; whereas in this he condutts 
his reader to the treaty of Campo Formiv, and down to the conftitu 
tion of the year 8. ‘ 

We thall only obferve, that the continuator has often emploved his 
own pencil, ra:her than that of his model; but, we think, alwavsoa 
proper occafions, We thall produce an example, taken from the gth 
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« Pour accoutumer le peuple a la marche inattendue que les mon- 
tagnards vouloient donner a la révolution, le comité de falut public 
fe propofa de produire un tel bouleverfement dans les idées géntrales, 
que la chaine du paffe ne fe liant plus au preéfent et a l’avenir Ja multi- 
tude fit conduite a recevoir fans réflexion tous les changemens qu’on 
lui propoferoit. 

“ Dela le gouvernement militaire établi dans la plupart des villes; 
dela \a deftrudtion du culte public de I’Etre fupréme ; de/a le change- 
ment des noms des villes, des provinces, des rues, des perfonnes, pour 
prendre de nouvelles dénominations qui embarraffoient les rapports 
commerciaux. On décréta le changement des mefures défiré depuis 
long-temps; mais au lieu de prendre pour bafe de cette opération, 
des termes auxquels le peuple etoit accoutumé, on eut recours a des 
formules grecques.... Le temps fut compris dans ces métamor- 
phofes: le commencement de l'année fut fixe au 22 Septembre; les 
{emaines firent place aux décades,” Ibid. 


Art. 54. Differtations de Maxime de Tyr, philofophe platonicien, 
traduites fur le texte grec, avec des notes critiques hiftoriques et philofo- 
phigues, par J. J. Combe-Dounous, membre du corps légiflatif et. de 
quelques Societés littéraires; 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1802. 


Mr. Combe- Dounous, in his Preface, gives fome account, 1, of the life 
of Maximus Tyrius ; 2, of the different editions, as well as of the Latin 
and French tranflations, which have appeared of his Differtations; ta- 
gether with a defcription of the MSS. of Maximus Tyrius preferved 
in the national library. The refule of his refearches on the firft of 
thefe points is as follows: ** Ce que l’on peut dire de certain fur les 
détails biographiques, perfonnels a Maxime de Tyr, fe réduit a ce peu 
de mots; qu'il étoit originaire de Tyr; qu'il avait de la reputation 
comme philofophe dés la neuviéme année du regne de Marc- Antonin; 
a pafla quelque temps 4 Rome fous le regne de Commode ; que 

as fes voyages il parcourut |’ Arabie et la Phrygie, et qu'il nme 
Eeiavement la feptiéme de fes Differtations dans une des villes de la 
réce.”” 

The Tranflation, which was formed from the original Greek, and 
hot, as is too often the cafe, from pre-exifting Latin verfions, appears 
to us to be, in general, accurate and fufficiently clegant. Some judi- 
cious alterations have likewife been made in the text itfelf, partly from 
the collation of the MSS, which we have mentioned, and partly from 


the tranflator’s own emendations, Maga/. Encyclop, 


GERMANY. 


Art. 55. Francifci Vigeri—de precipuis Grace difionis idiotifmls 
sat — edit eahealianelae Hermannus. Leipzig, 1802; 1 vol. in 
vO. 


A greatly improved edition of a book, the utility of which in claf- 
fical education has been, fince its firtt publication in 1632, generally 
acknowledged, | Ibi 
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Art. 56. Defignatia /criptorum editorum et edendorum @ Chriftophoro 
Theophiio de Marr. Nuremberg, 8vo. 1802. 


This enumeration of the writings of Mr. de Murr, thows the ex. 
tent, as well asthe variety of his learnin», end may be ufeful in point. 
ing out works of his, which, out of Germany, are perhaps but little 
known. Ibid. 


Art.57- 1. Longi Paforalia. Grace et Latine. Cum preloguio P.M, 
Paciaudii de libris eroscis aniiquerum. Greca recenfuit notafque criticas 
adjecit G. H. Schaeter, Leipzig, 1803. Iii. and 460 pp. 12. 

Arr. 58. 2. Leukippe. Ein Roman aus dem Gricchijchen des Achilles 
Tatios.—Leucippe. A Romance from the Greek of Achilles ‘Tarius, 
{tranflated into German by Drs, 4/ and Guldenapfel ) {mall 8vo, 
Leipziz, 1802. 

The firft of thefe articles has great advantages over the editions of 
Longus, publifhed by Vilbijon at Paris (likewife reprinted by Bodoni at 
Parma) and Mifcherlich, Deux-ponts, in its judicioufly reformed text, 
and the very valuable philological obfervations with which it is accom- 

anied. On this latter account, the fecond article, the German tranf- 
on of the Leucippe of Achilles Tatius may likewife be recommended, 
as alfo on that of feveral ingenious and bappy alterations of the text. 

The Prologaium ot Paciaudi, likewile contains much interefting in- 

formation. Ibid. 


Art. 59- Darft lung der neuen auf unterfuchungen der Verrichtungen 
des (Grbirns gegriindcten Théorie der Phyfiognomik des Hn. D, Gall, 
in Wien. Dritte vermebrie und be ichtigte Aufgabe, mit einem K. upfer— 
Expofttion of the new Theory of Ply fiagnamy, founded on the Examina- 
tion of the Funétions of the Brain, by Dr. Gall, of Vienna. The 
Third Edition, revijed and corrected ; with a Plate. Weimar, 1802; 
$vo. ' 

In this new edition, the author has added different obfervations, 
the refule of the further refearches of Dr. Ga//, into his new doétrine, 
The four figures of crania which accompany the work, are executed 
with the greateft care. hid. 


Art. 60. Tabula affinitatum regni wegetabilis , quam delineavit et mun 
ulterius adumbratam tradit A,\.G.C. Batich, phil. et med. de phil. 
prof. ord. in Acad. Fenenfi, borti et mnfei duc. ‘Jenens. infpe@, Suicte 


Lmper. Petropol. &c. Weimar, 1802; 282 pp. in 8vo. 


In pointing out this work, we have to fulfil the painful duty of ac- 
quainting our readers with the lofs which the Univerfity of Jena and 
the fcience of botany have fuffered, by the fudden death of Mr. 
Batfch. This third edition, confiderably augmented, of his Tables 
of Affinities, is then the work by which this highly valuable writer 
has terminated his literary career. . 

Under the title of Mowita, the author has added two Appendixes 
The work is likewife rendered more commodious, by a copious In- 
dex and a Table of Affinities. Ibid. 


a_i 





ERRATUM. 
In our laf, Art. 49, 1. 8, for teflimony, read tendentye 
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a Dans le fiecle ou nous fommes 
Eftce au pi¢ du favoir qu’on mefure les hommes. Botieav, 


Is it by learning’s ftandard that we try 
To whom or fame we give or infamy ? 








Art. I. An Enquiry into the Colonial Policy of the Eu. 
ropean Powers. By Henry Brougham, Jun. E/q. F. R.S. 
Two Volumes. 8vo. 11.18. Balfour, Manners and Mil- 
ler, Edinburgh ; Longman and Rees, London. 1803. 


‘THOUGH colonies have, in every polifhed age, attrafted 

the notice, and engaged the anxious: care, of flatefmen 
and political writers, who, for the molt part, have viewed thefe 
fettlements with partiality, the conteft in which we were en- 
gaged with America, gave rife to much difpute hgh a 
utility ; and occafioned the formation of parties, differing 
widely in their opinions on this fubjeé. 

The ancient, and flill the moft numerous party, are decided- 
‘ly in favour of the fyftem of colonization, as being beneficial 
to the parent ftate. The defire of encouraging an emigration to 
the fetlement, and fome other concurrent caufes, leading the 
parent {tate originallyto abftain from any direét taxation on the 
colony,-means were, of neceffity, fought by which that-objef& 
might be indired/y accomplifhed. This produced a mono- 

Aa poly 
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